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THE DAIRY COW A GREAT FOOD PRODUCER 


Sa means of supplying one of the very best human foods at a low | balanced, no cow, however good, can do her best. And during 
cost, the dairy cow is first among livestock. And, when rightly | these times of high-priced feeds economy demands that the home- 


fed and managed, she will produce food at almost as low cost | raised feeds be used as far as possible. There is still time to make 














GOOD DAIRY COWS, RIGHTLY FED aNbD CARED FOR, ARE A SOURCE OF CHEAP AND EXCELLENT HUMAN FOOD 








per unit of heat value as it is possible to produce it in any form, animal | a Bermuda pasture, 
or vegetable. Mr. Reed made this clear in last week's paper. first essentials in cheap milk production. 
The South needs more dairy cows—millions more of them. There’s 


and we regard a good pasture as one of the very 
When to the Bermuda we 
| also add bur and white clover and lespedeza, we will have as nearly 
hardly a family, white or black, landowning or tenant, that does not | a year-round pasture as it is possible to have, and will have gone far 
need at least two good cows, and many toward solving the feeding 





problem. 
might well have more than this number. DON’T FAIL TO READ— Rough feeds for winter use must also be 
One cow, however good, is not enough, provided, and that we may have plenty of 
because even with the best of manage Prepare Land Early for Fall Irish Potatoes . ppt ee Come ce say Teas one er 
ment one cow does not assure us an ade- | What the Garden Gives Us in June — penion aad aenOe HALO reek de a 
hss mareLs xem ore good sized patch of Abruzzi rye for win- 
quate year-round milk supply. Two H : The Part It Pl ts Gold Bentilit ter grazing will also be of immense help. 
cows will provide all the milk needed by ntiacones i om = 7 Then by exchanging the cotton seed for 
oY i dee de Bes meal and feeding this, we'll have made 
it is necessary, first, that the cows -be Cultivating Corn to Save Moisture . . . . these do Gouble duty in helping supply 
good ones; and, second, that they have milk and butter and soil fertility. 
the best of care and attention. Plant Plenty of Feed Crops for the Milk Cows Given these two—good cows and plenty 


Right now the average Southern farmer | A Variety of Comment . ......: - of good feeds—and we have taken a long 
can devote himself to no better task than step toward living at home and living, 


the small family, but in order to do this | Lest We Forget 


Lightening the Summer Work for the House- ' 
wife too, on the most wholesome food that 


7 . . + . . . . 7 . . . . 7 


that of getting these cows, in case he 
does not already have them, and then in- 


° ‘lities Needed can be had. Don't fail to provide your 
suring an abundant supply of the best Better Marketing Facilities Needed . 


farm with plenty of good milk cows; they 
home-raised feeds. Plant Some Spanish Peanuts Now . . will help you far along the road 


For without plenty of feed, rightly pendence. 


to inde- 
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One Cleveland Tractor can do the work 
of many men, mules and horses. Its use 
will offset the serious loss of labor that con- 
fronts you. 


Within the past six months at least three 
hundred thousand negroes have left the South. 
Europe has almost drained the land of mules 
and horses. The country’s call may take still 
other thousands from your farms. 


Yet you must cultivate them more intensively 
than ever before. For never were your 
cotton, your rice, your sugar, your fruits, etc., 
so needed as now. 


Let not lack of men deter you. For in 
their place there comes the Cleveland Tractor. 


One Cleveland Tractor will do the work 
of more than three 3-horse teams and three 
men. Do it better, quicker and more 
economically. 


The Cleveland is the first and only tractor 
built that will operate with maximum efficiency 
in the South. : 


Aad the reason— 


The Cleveland is a small, compact tractor 
unit. It weighs but 2750 pounds, yet it 
has 600 square inches of traction surface. 


And it runs on its own endless track. So 
it does not mire. Neither loose sand nor 








gees 


wet sand, neither gullies nor ditches, can stop 
it. It will take them all with never a pause 
—without even a murmur of its sturdy, 
enduring engine. 


The Cleveland develops full 20 h.p. at 
its pulley and 12 h.p. at its drawbar. Without 
effort, it draws two 14-inch plows. And with 
them it will plow up eight to ten acres a day 
of cotton land, of swampy rice fields, of sugar 
soil, of Georgia’s red clay hills—most any kind 
of land anywhere. 


But 52 inches high, the Cleveland is a 
boon to the fruit grower. For in the lemon and 
orange groves it will perform as no other 
tractor can. 


Not even unbroken trails of virgin forest can 
stop the Cleveland. Hence it will haul big, 
heavy logs over roughest places—haul them 
with dispatch and haul them cheaply. So the 
Cleveland is indeed of infinite use to the 
timber industry of the South. 


Present Price 


*985 


f, 0. 5, factory 








The use of a Cleveland Tractor will accel- 
erate highway-work—both road-building and 
road-maintenance operations. For it will not 
only haul road-making machinery over ob- 
stacles, but it will not mar the surface over 
which it travels. 


The upkeep of the Cleveland is low — 
lower than.any tractor of equal capacity. And 
it is strong, uncomplicated and sturdy. 


Its gears—identical with those used in highest 
grade motor trucks—are encased in dustproof, 
dirtproof cases. 


A child can operate it. J¢ steers by the 
power of its engine. A light touch on its 
wheel sends it in the desired direction. 


Write immediately for information, so 
delivery can be made for this year’s work. 
Orders are coming rapidly. To forestall dis- 
appointment send the coupon immediately. 
Remember, the Cleveland will do all manner 
of stationary work—will plow and cultivate 
the soil economically and easily. 


Send for full information. Details of con- 
struction and proofs of performance will 
convince you you need a Cleveland—will 
demonstrate that it will pay you a profit. 


The Cleveland Tractor Company, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Conditions make it necessary to raise price after August Ist 
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The Cleveland Tractor Compx:y, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Please send me full particulars regarding the 

Cleveland Tractor. 





City 


Name seamen ophadalaiaail 





State whether farmer, contractor or manufacturer 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 
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Feeding Value of Crimson Clover 
Straw 
A READER says he can buy crimson 


clover stover or straw at $5 per 
ton, and since he will have about all 
the feed to buy for five or six cows 
next winter, he wants to know if it 
is advisable to buy this crimson clo- 
ver after the seed is removed, at the 
pricé stated. He also asks: “Would 
it be a better roughage than wheat 
or oat straw, and how will it coim- 
pare with crabgrass hay?” 

At the present price of hays and 
the common straws, crimson clover 
straw at $5 a ton will be very cheap. 
The following table shows the diges- 
tible nutrients in 100 pounds of crim- 
son clover, wheat, and oat straws, 
and crabgrass hay: 





| }Carbohy- 
__| Protein | drates_ 








|__ Fat _ 

Crimson clover straw. ...| =o a na aa O38 _ 
weeoes .7 Ihs.| 35. 3. 5 Tbs. 

FE abt. F658. 8.0S5 0% 1.0 Ihs.| 42.6 IDs. 0.9 Ibs. 

éndwie whee 3.5 Ibs.| 40.0 Tbs. 1.0 ths. 

















From the standpoint of the buyer, 
he will do well to purchase this crim- 
son clover straw, but the man who 
sells it will not be doing so well. As 
throwing some light on this subject, 
it will be of interest to estimate the 
plant foods or the fertilizer value of 
a ton of this crimson clover straw, 
as follows: 


Tn 1 ton crimson clover straw :— 





Nitrogen, 20 pounds, at 25 cents.........+- $5.00 
Phosphorie acid, 10 pounds at 5 cen 50 
Potash, 40 pounds at 5 cents .............. 2.00 


OLA!  saiccas dasweeen a04e0 dees ce eniecveepeney 


This crimson clover straw should 
be as good or better than crabgrass 
hay and considerably better than 
wheat or oat straw for feeding cows. 
Moreover, it is worth more than $5 
a ton for fertilizer. 





Cleanliness Essential in Keeping 
Milk in Hot Weather 


ROUBLE with the keeping of milk 

comes with warm weather. The 
numbers of bacteria in the milk 
and its keeping quality are probably 
more largely affected by the manner 
in which the vessels are cleaned than 
by any other one thing. Of course, 
most of the filth which gets into 
milk originally comes from the out- 
side of the cow, not from the inside 
of the udder; but any part of the 
milk left in the vessels greatly in- 
creases the numbers of bacteria and 
reduces the keeping quality of the 
milk. 

If the utensils — buckets, cans, 
strainers,. etc., are not thoroughly 
cleaned, the small portions of milk 
and the bacteria left are just the sort 
and are in the right condition to 
multiply rapidly when fresh milk is 
put in the vessels. 

In cleaning vessels the first step is 
to remove all the milk from rough 
places and seams. This is best done 
with warm water, not hot, some good 
washing powder and a brush. Banish 
the dishrag from the dairy. The 
second step is to scald the vessels 
thoroughly with live steam or boiling 
water. The third step is to place the 
vessels where they will dry quickly 
and remain dry and clean. Hot ves- 
sels when removed from the steam 
or boiling water dry quickly, ann 
drying is an important matter. 
light is also a good dryer and de- 
structive to bacteria. 

Don’t lay the trouble on the cow 
or the feed. The milker and the per- 
son who cares for the vessels are 
much more likely to be at fault. It 
jis not an easy matter to properly 


Sun- 


cleanse milk vessels, but it can be 
done and is the most important mat- 
ter in keeping milk clean and sweet 
in summer. Of course, clean milking 
and the temperature at which the 
milk is kept are important, but more 
frequently the vessels are at fault. 





The Forage Problem 


HE forage problem is a serious one 

for the South. In the past*we have 
shipped into the South a very large 
part of the rough forage or hay used 
by our cities and towns and na 
small amount for use on our farms. 
There are two reasons’ why _ this 
must be discontinued. First, the rail- 
roads must, during the period of the 
war, devote their energies to the haul- 
ing of war supplies and more impor- 
tant and valuable products than hays 
or rough forage. Second, the short- 
age of the supply in comparison with 
the demand and the high freight and 
handling charges force the prices too 
high, no matter what price cotton 
,may bring. 

3ut the hay problem is a serious 
one for another reason. There is a 
shortage of seed for planting those 
crops generally used for hay. The 
oat crop which is largely used for 
rough forage in the South is also 
extremely short, because it was ex- 
tensively and generally winter-kill- 
ed. Moreover, in those sections 
which depend on lespedeza or Ja- 
pan clover, there will not be as large 
a crop as would otherwise have been 
the case had seed not been so scarce 
and high-priced this spring. In short, 
all along the line and with nearly 
all our hay crops, there is a short- 
age or a shortage of seed. Cowpea 
and soy bean seed are so high-priced 
and the demand for their use as hu- 
man food so urgent that the plant- 
ing for hay will be much lessened. 
In fact, it is probable that every seed 
of cowpeas and soy beans available 
should be planted in rows and culti- 
vated so as to increase the seed yields 
for human food. Moreover, the sup- 
plies of these seeds should be made 
to go as far as possible by their 
planting in order that the largest 
possible yield of seed for food may 
be obtained from the present limited 
supply of seed. 

Much the same condition exists as 
regards sorghum seed, which is a 
substitute forage crop in the South. 
The grain sorghums do not do so 
well in the humid or moist sections 
of the South, because a minute in- 
sect—the sorghum midge, prevents 
the making of seed. The sweet sor- 
ghums suffer less and are more valu- 
able for forage in the moist sections 
of the South, but the seed of these 
is scarce and in many cases of very 
poor quality or low germination. In 
the dry sections, the grain or non- 
saccharine sorghums may be _ used, 
and while Sudan grass seed is 
quoted at a high price, it is said to 
be fairly abundant. It is a good for- 
age crop for the humid sections also, 
although it matures little seed. 
Again, the necessity of using seed 
economically so as to get the most 
from the available supply is impera- 
tive. 

The problem is sufficiently serious 
to require the most careful manage- 
ment. Every idle acre that can be 
prepared and put in to forage crops, 
without neglect of food crops, should 
be put into sorghum, Sudan grass, 
millet and other rough forage crops. 

But above all, is it important that 
we plan to save all the forage made. 
The corn crop that is not put into 
the silo should be cut and cured so 


as to save the stover. Any part of 
the pastures or idle fields that will 
produce a hay crop should be cut and 
the hay saved for winter feeding. 
And finally, every acre of wheat and 
cat stubble and every corn field, to 
the extent that seed can be procured, 
should be sowed or planted to pea- 
nuts, soy beans, cowpeas, velvet 
beans, etc., chiefly for human food 
from the seed, but also that the 
straw, stover or vines may be saved 
for forage for livestock. 





Prepare the Land Early for the 
Fall Crop of Irish Potatoes 


HE South ought to grow a large 

supply of Irish potatoes for its 
own use. It is true that the fall crop 
is uncertain and much difficulty is ex- 
perienced in obtaining stands, but a 
special effort should be made to 
overcome these difficulties. The ques- 
tion of seed is important, but at 
this time we wish to especially call 
attention to the preparation o7 the 
soil. 

In the first place, no one should at- 
tempt to grow Irish potatoes on poor 
soil, and this is especially true as re- 
gards the fall crop. A soil well sup- 
plied with humus is desirable for 
any crop, because of the superior 
physical conditions it insures. A rich 
mellow soil is of vital importance for 
the production of Irish potatoes; but 
for the fall crop such a soil is doubly 
important. Moisture is absolutely es- 
sential to a fall crop of potatoes, and 
the absence of it is responsible for a 
large part of the failures. 

Much can be done to preserve the 
required moisture if the soil is well 
supplied with humus. But even a 
moderately rich soil fairly well sup- 
plied with humus can be handled in 
a manner that will overcome much of 
the lack of moisture which causes so 
many failures. 

To have a soil in condition for 
planting before August 1, _ pre- 
paration should begin as early as 
July 1, and when it can be made, even 
an earlier start is desirable. If the 
land is not too stiff and hard and 
was well broken this spring, it may 
not be necessary to rebreak it, but if 
it is to be rebroken this should be 
done as early as possible. In any case, 
the land should be thoroughly disked 
and then harrowed regularly and 
sufficiently often to keep a good mel- 
low mulch of three inches on the 
surface. Level cultivation and level 
planting preserve moisture best and 
are therefore best for the fall crop 
of potatoes. When there are roots 
which may be injured the cultivation 
should not be as deep as three inches, 
although that is probably the best 
depth for saving moisture. But in 
preparing the land for the fall crop 
of potatoes we think the land should 
be regularly cultivated to a depth of 
about three inches. If the soil has 
been broken to a depth ‘of six to 
eight inches, say six weeks before 
planting time, and is then harrowed 
every ten days or two weeks there 
will almost certainly be moisture 
enough to bring up the crop, provid- 
ed suitabte soil and seed have been 
selected. We know of no other way 
to insure a fall crop. It requires 
work and attention and in that re- 
gard is expensive, but we can afford 
this expense to insure a crop. Land 
prepared beforehand in this way will 
almost always receive sufficient mois- 
ture during July, which will be held 
for future use. In fact, such prepara- 
tion is necessary in the South to 
make any early fall-seeded crop rea- 
sonably certain. We cannot afford 
to take any chances on the failure of 
the fall crop of Irish potatoes. We 
need them for food and for seed 
next spring. 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


A Discussion of the Essential Fac- 
tors in Getting and Keeping 
Good Pastures 











A READER says that rape has been 

recommended by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as 
a “mid-season forage crop for hogs”, 
and wants to know why he cannot 
use it for July, the most difficult sum- 
mer month in which to supply good 
grazing for hogs. 

Rape is a good grazing crop for 
hogs in season; but “mid-season” or 
mid-summer is not the season for 
rape in the South. The Department, 
for the time, forgot that the South is 
in the United States or in the field 
covered by its literature. 


Rape may be sowed in September 
in the northern half of the Cotton 
3elt and farther south a little later. 
Or it may be sowed in February or 
March, or in the northern part of the 
Cotton Belt as late as the first of 
April; but when sowed as late as 
April 1 it usually has rather a short 
season for growth before hot weath- 
er comes. Rape will not do for July 
grazing in the South, because it is 
rather a cool weather plant. That is 
why it is only suitable for fall or 
early spring sowing. It requires a 
very rich, moist soil and a moderate 
temperature to do its best. Unless 
May and June are cool, rape usually 
does better when sowed in the fall, 
making its best growth during Octo- 
ber and November. It may also do 
admirably in April and May before 
the weather gets too hot, for there is 
usually more moisture at that time, 
but as soon as hot weather comes it 
is done. 

*x* * * 

Of the common grains or cereals, 
oats are more certain or reliable in 
the South. This statement is made 
with a full knowledge that rye and 
wheat stand more freezing and that 
last winter a large part of the oats 
in the northern half of the Cotton 
Belt were winter-killed. This was 
partly due to the fact that the farm- 
ers of that section persisted in sow- 
ing their oats too late, and partly be- 
cause last fall and winter were prob- 
ably the most severe on fall-sowed 
oats we have had in 25 years. Early 
fall-sowed oats, however, are reason- 
ably certain to make a fair yield ac- 
cording to the fertility of the soil. 
Being the most certain grain crop 
for the South, they are more largely 
grown than wheat, rye or barley, and 
consequently most generally sowed 
for late fall, winter and early spring 
grazing. If our lands were richer 
probably wheat and barley would be 
better for grazing, especially in the 
northern half of the Cotton Belt. But 
it is useless to sow oats with the hope 
of obtaining much fall or winter graz- 
ing from them unless they are sowed 
early on well prepared land. From 
September 1 to October 1, according 
to the location, is none too early to 
secure good grazing and none too 
early for the best yield of grain the 
next spring provided any excess of 
fall growth is kept down by grazing. 
Thousands of dollars worth of seed 
and labor is lost every fall and much 
disappointment experienced by seed- 
ing oats on poorly prepared land and 
especially sowing them too late in 
the season. 

If the oats are to be used for graz- 
ing only, we advise sowing not less 
than three bushels per acre and pos- 
sibly four bushels would be more 
profitable. Of course, if the crop is 


to be saved for seed next spring two 
or two and a half bushels may give 
better results, 
good lands. 


especially on fairly 




















What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














\ E HAVE snap beans, and are 

planting a few more about every 

ten days, so as to keep up a constant 

succession, and to have plenty for 
canning for the winter. 
* % a 

Beets too are plentiful, and the 
chard planted late, is just now giving 
us the best substitute for spinach in 
the young leaves of the thinnings. 
Cucumbers may be in by the last of 
the month, for all this class of plants 
are later than usual. 

x * 

The extra early peas are over and, 
we are getting the fine later varieties, 
Gradus, Thomas Laxton and Sutton’s 
Excelsior. And now the latest of all, 
the Old Champion of England, is 
climbing the wire fence and just be- 
ginning to bloom. If the mildew does 
not catch these we will have the best 
peas and best crop of all. 

oe ® 

The Big Boston lettuce is as usual 
running to seed, but the Hanson 
plants are heading nicely. The Big 
Boston is all right in the frames in 
fall and winter, but is of very little 
use outside in spring. 

x Ok Ok 

Asparagus has been good though 
later than usual, and cutting was 
stopped on the tenth of June, for we 
now fertilize and cultivate and en- 
deavor to get as strong a summer and 
fall growth as possible to make 
strong crowns for next spring. 

a a 

Rhubarb, which I could not get to 
thrive in the uplands of North Caro- 
lina, is still growing rankly. Form- 
erly we used to get strong roots in 
the fall and plant them in a warm cel- 
lar to get rhubarb in winter. Now we 
have quit this for a better plan. We 
simply cut the leaf stalks in pieces as 
for cooking and pack them in fruit 
jars, fill up with cold water and screw 
the cap down tight, and pack them 
away in the preserve closet. And we 
have the rhubarb ready for cooking 
at any time till it comes again out- 
doors. 

a 


We had a hard time getting seed 
of cucumbers, cantaloupes and 
sauashes to germinate in the hot 
weather. But we had a great abund- 
ance of volunteer squash _ plants 
where they grew last summer. I took 
up a lot of these and planted them in 
small flower pots and put them in my 
shaded greenhouse. They grew all 
right and the other day they were 
knocked out of the pots and planted 
where they are wanted to grow. 

+ 

The round turnip-rooted radishes 
have been plentiful, but the weather 
is now getting too hot for these and 
we will not sow any more till we sow 
the winter radishes in September. 
The black cap raspberries are making 
a very heavy crop and will be ready 
for the table soon after the middle of 
June. The red ones, the St. Regis, 
will hardly be ready before the first 
of July. I have this variety on test 
for the last time. It has proved to be 
such a poor bearer that | was on the 
point of exterminating it last sum- 
mer, but it had made such a splendid 
growth that I concluded the fall crop, 
which is claimed to be its best, would 
be on in time. But not a berry was 
made last fall, and the fine growth 
caused me to allow the plants to re- 
main to see what they will do this 
summer. A fair crop is in prospect, 
but I rather expect that I will grub 
the plants out after fruiting and give 
their place to something ‘better. 


The strawberry bed has fruited two 
seasons and will now be turned under 
for a late crop of tomatoes. Last 
summer I picked the first ripe tomato 
on the 12th of June. This season I 


have not seen a tomato larger than a 
hickory nut, and doubtless it will be 
July before we get any here. 

* 

I am now reaping the benefit of 
keeping a garden absolutely clean of 
weeds and grass, for I have had but 
one plant cut down by a cut worm, 
and [I caught that one. The people 
all around me, who make a garden in 
the spring and a weed patch in late 
summer and fall say they have cut- 
worms by hundreds and are begging 
me for tomato plants for replanting. 

* “ 

Irish potatoes are beginning to 
show bloom, and in‘*a trip last week 
into North Carolina I saw none more 
advanced than ours here. The most re- 
markable thing this season is the ab- 
sence of the Colorado potato beetles. 
With fields of potatoes all around me, 


I have not seen a beetle yet. Last 
summer they not only attacked the 
potatoes, but many here lost their 


toes, the spraying will increase the 
crop by keeping the foliage healthy 
and healthy tops are essential to 
making the potatoes. Ii the bugs ap- 
pear add 1% pounds of lead arsenate 
powder to 50 gallons of the Bordeaux. 


A Lady Who Knows How to Ask 
Questions 

sé HAT spray shall I use to pre- 

vent red spider on violets? 

What shall I use to spray my roses 

that fail to open the buds and have 





green lice on them? Whai is the 
best Irish potato for fall crop and 


when to plant? How can I grow the 
Hubbard and other late squashes and 
keep the borers out? When is the 
best time to plant parsnips, Brussels 
sprouts, salsify, carrots and spinach 
in this climate?” 

Daily spraying with clear water is 
as good as anything to prevent red 


spider. These mites thrive in arid 
conditions. Good strong soapsuds 
can be used less frequently. To de- 


stroy the green lice on rose bushes, 
spray with a strong decoction of to- 
bacco, or with some of the concen- 
trated sulphate of micotine sold by 
seedsmen. Black Leaf 40 is one of 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SEVEN THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


F THE rains have put the stubble land in shape, get a second crop 
Food and feed are too high-priced to iet 


] started on it at once. 


any lands loaf. 


2. If you haven’t milk cows enough to insure an ample milk sup- 
ply the year round, there’s no better time than right now to get 
Milk is one of the cheapest and best of all foods. 

3. Make large plantings of cowpeas and soy beans in order that 
the cows may be assured an ample supply of rough feed next winter 


them. 


and spring. 


4. Keep up the planting of cowpeas, soy beans, peanuts and 
Two-dollar corn is too good for a hog, 


sweet potatoes for the hogs. 
except to finish him off. 


5. Have a big supply of oat, wheat and rye seed threshed and 
carefully sacked for planting next fall. 


sight” in price. 


6. Swat the boll weevil and weeds and save moisture by rapid 


cultivation. 


7. Save men and teams by driving hard early and late, but resting 


during the heat of mid-day. 





Seed promises to be “out of 





late ‘tomato plants, which the beetles 
ate to the ground before their owners 
had any idea that mischief was being 
done. 

* Oo * 

In the flower garden, the roses have 
been unusually fine and abundant. 
There was a fine show in the early 
spring of hyacinths, narcissus and tu- 
lips. These aré now being lifted and 
their place occupied by something to 
eat. Long rows of narcissus and oth- 
er bulbs have been growing for the 
bulbs right in the vegetable garden. 
These are now being taken up, and 
black-eye peas will be planted there 
for winter supply. We cannot make 
any success with the navy beans, but 
we can grow the black-eye peas, and 
think they are better than the white 
beans. 

ee 

The egg plants set out the 26th of 
May are thriving and are getting 
sturdy, and promise to be strong 
enough to begin to form fruit by the 
first of July. 

* * * 

By the way, I would suggest to all 
who have the Rambler roses to spray 
them at once with formaldehyde mix- 
ed at rate of a pint in 30 gallons of 
water, for they will soon be covered 
with mildew after the blooming if it 
is not checked. It is far more easy to 
prevent the mildew than it is to cure 
it when it has a good hold on the 
plants. 

*” x * 

Spraying the tomato plants with 
Bordeaux mixture is essential to the 
making of the best crop for the leaf 
blight will take off the leaves from 
the ground up, and the leafless plants 
cannot make good tomatoes. In fact, 
a general spraying of the summer 
crops will do no harm and will keep 
all foliage green and healthy. Even 
if there is no disease on Irish pota- 





these. To prevent mildew, spray with 
1 pint of formaldehyde in 20 gallons 
of water. There is an article put up 
called “fungine” that is also good and 
can be bought from seedsmen. Plant 
the fall crop of Irish potatoes in early 
July. The Green Mountain, Hoosier, 


and Sir Walter Raleigh are good va- | 
rieties, but if you have to buy the | 


seed you had better engage them at 
once or you may not get them. The 
late hard-shell squashes are better 
suited to the Northern climate. With 
good yam sweet potatoes, we can 
make every dish that can be made 
with Hubbard squash, and in my 
opinion better. Spraying with lead 
arsenate and getting it well under the 
squash is as much as can ‘be done. 
Sow parsnips and salsify and carrots 
in early July, and Brussels sprouts at 
the same time in seed beds and trans- 
plant like collards later. The first 
sowing of spinach for fall cutting 
should be made the first week in Au- 
gust, and the last of November sow to 
winter over for late winter and early 
spring cutting. 


Late Irish Potatoes 


DOZEN or more correspondents 

ask about the same questions in 
regard to this crop. 1. What is the 
best variety? 2. When to plant, and 
how to cultivate? 3. What fertilizer 
and how much? 4. When to dig, and 
how to keep? 

1. Where I live the Green Mountain 
is largely planted. But if cold stor- 
age seed of the early varieties can be 
had I would prefer to plant them, be- 
cause they will make the best of seed 
for planting the spring crop. The 
prospect this summer is that we will 
have to take any kind we can get, and 
the sooner they are bought the bet- 
ter, for it is well to spread them out 
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in the light (not in the sun) and iet 
them sprout before cutting. Some 
ask about the Lookout Mountain po- 
tato. I have never grown this, and 
from what I have learned of its poor 
quality I have not tried it. It is said 
to be a good cropper, generally scab- 
by and rough. 

2. Plant at any time from the mid- 
dle of June to middle of July. Run 
twice in a furow and clean out so as 
to get the potatoes deep in the 
ground for moisture. Use 500 pounds 
an acre of an equal mixture of acid 
phosphate and cottonseed meal in the 
furrows, stirred in with a bull tongue. 
Cut to two eyes and cover lightly till 
they start to grow. Then work the 
soil to them as they grow till level, 
and cultivate shallow and level and 


do not hill up as we do early potatoes, 


for at this season the hilling will dry 
out, and the important thing is to 
keep a constant dust mulch on the 
surface to prevent the evaporation of 
the moisture. 

4. Dig the potatoes as soon as the 
tops are cut by frost. Spray with 
Bordeaux mixture to prevent the 
blight and to keep the foliage green 
and healthy. Keep in a cold and per- 
fectly dark place where the tempera- 
ture will be but a degree or two 
above the freezing point. A good cel- 
lar is a good place if not too warm. 
They can be put in banks outside and 
covered with earth enough to keep 
out the frost. 





Sweet Potatoes 


“We ARE planting 20 acres in 
sweet potatoes. Have harrow- 
ed the land, broken it eight inches 
deep and harrowed again. What kind 
of fertilizer should be used? What 
should be the yield of potatoes? 

A mixture of one-third cottonseed 
meal and two-thirds acid phosphate 
in the furrow at rate of 800 pounds an 
acre will answer. Or if you can get 
a ready-made 8-2-2 use that. How 
many you can make an acre I cannot 
say. I have known over 600 bushels 
made an acre, and I know that the 
average farmer makes not much over 
100 bushels. The yield will depend on 
the man and the season mainly. 
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How Important Is The Gin! 


—To it is brought the cotton from a myriad fields which the toil of man, sum- 
mers’ suns and gentle rains have nurtured. 


—From it goes the baled cotton to the mills where busy spindles weave it into 
articles as numberless as the wants of man. 


The materials which women with big hopes fashion into tiny garments, have 
known the song of the gin saws 


The thread that weary workers ee unendingly is one of its children. Leagues 
of it are used where the song of the shirt is a daily diapason. 


The turban of the Hindoo laboring ’neath his load harks back to a cotton gin 
at our doors—yes, to our own Carolinas and Georgia. 


The glistening black man, where the hand of civilization has hardly touched, 
swaps his ivory for bolts of bright colored cloth that owe to the gin their very 
existence. 


The deadly dirge of drum fire, where war wreaks wanton waste, would calm but 
for the gun-cotton that makes potent the cannon’s roar. And men writhing in 
agony with face turned from red earth to reddening sky can thank the gin for 
soothing bandages that stop the flow of life blood, and heal the wounds the 
guns inflict. 


You find the product of the gin amid the splendor of riches 


] and where the 
lamp burns dimly and poverty drops its shroud. 


From them are fashioned zephyr garments that delight the eye, and garments 
often all too thin to ward off the winds of winter. 

Thank the gin for separating the seed—some to be planted to’ grow another 
crop—some to be made into cotton seed products, pure and wholesome, that 


nourish man and his loved ones—that fatten the cattle on a thousand hills 
here and in the lands across the sea. 


Thank the cotton seed meal and hulls for finally giving back to Mother Earth 
all the food she gave up to grow the purest, fleeciest product Nature ever 
fashioned, so that posterity is not robbed, but the soil is kept productive for 
man and his children’s children. 

Thank the cotton gin for food and raiment. 

We are proud that much of this great work is done with Liddell Gins. 

We are proud that in our shops are made the machines that do so much for 
humanity. 

We offer in Liddell outfits every feature of proven value—and many advantages 
that no other Gins possess. They are made with a myriad refinements in con- 
struction that no other Gin approaches. 

To you ginners, whose product is all important to mankind, we offer equipment 
of the highest type in one and two-story Gins—in single-stand Gins, as well as 
service in designing plants and improving the quantity and quality of your 


“S GIN SYSTEMS 


Liddell Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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[ HOW TO GET RICH LANDS _ | 
| X X111.—Humus: The Part It Plays in Soil Fertility 
| By TAIT BUTLER 

tj 








ern soils would make them highly 

productive, that one thing is hu- 
mus. Indeed, for a time, perhaps for 
many years, given a sufficient supply 
of rotting organic matter well mixed 
with the soil, and a large yield of our 
staple crops of corn and cotton would 
be made every season. For overcom- 
ing the effects of unfavorable seasons 


[' ANY one addition to our South- 


and poor cultivation it is by long odds 
our best and surest help. Before we 
get through telling of the part humus 
plays in the making of a rich soil 
readers may conclude that it is about 
the only thing required. 

Since these articles started, how- 
ever, we have been told many times 
by word of mouth and by letter that 
we overestimate the importance of 





plant foods—fertilizers—and underes- 
timate the value of humus. Our good 
friends seem to forget that our dis- 
cussion of “How to Get Rich Lands” 
is not complete until the 52 articles 
have been completed, and that even 
then we shall have omitted many fac- 
tors of more or less importance. All 
would recognize the folly of a discus- 
sion, as to which is of more import- 
ance to our body, our heart or our 
stomach, for they know we could 
not live without either. What they do 
not seem to realize so well, but which 
is equally true, is that no one of the 
links in the chain of factors which go 
to make up a rich soil is more im- 
portant than many others, if the 
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Made for Service 
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HEN you buyaTexaco Product, 
no matter what its nature, you 
buy a product that is made for service. 


TEXACO 
ROOFING 


for instance, will outwear any ordi- 
nary grade of roofing. 
all roofing should be, with the needs 
of the user in mind. 
cold-proof, water-proof, fume- and 
acid-proof, and fire-resisting. 


Put Texaco Roofing on your build- 
It will wear longer than you 
have ever hoped a roofing would wear. 


Other Texaco Products, Texaco 
and Texaco Graphite 
Axle Grease for example, give just as 
good service in their respective fields. 
You can’t get better. 
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highest fertility is to be obtained. 

But we have a soil which already 
contains considerable quantities of 
plant foods and have an abundant 
rainfall; therefore humus, which also 
supplies plant foods, tends to make 
those already in the soil available and 
is our best means of holding the rain- 
fall for the future use of crops, may, 
if it suits the pleasure of our readers, 
be given first place in the making of a 
fertile soil. This link is really no 
more important than many others, 
but it may be likened to the hook at 
the end or the swivel in the middle 
which makes the whole chain more 
useful or efficient. 

Briefly, let us name some of the ef- 
fects resulting from a large supply of 
humus in the soil. In this article the 
term humus will be given its popular 
rather than its technical meaning. It 
will mean any decaying or rotting 
organic matter in the soil, and by or- 
ganic matter we mean, of course, 
plant or animal bodies or parts there- 
of, but chiefly plants; that is, crops 
or residues of crops, like corn and 
cotton stalks, stubbles, sods, stable 
manure and legumes. 

Organic matter in the soil and its 
decay produce many useful effects 
which may be classed as chemical, 
physical and biological. The meaning 
of these terms will become apparent 
as our discussion continues. Briefly, 
the chemical effects have to do large- 
ly with the making of plant foods 
available. The physical effects, with 
making heavy soils lighter and sandy 
soils more compact and causing the 
soil to hold more moisture. The bio- 
logical effects are those resulting 
from the activities of bacteria which 
are confined almost entirely to the 
organic matter in the soil. 


Chemical Effects of Humus in the 
Soil 

E HAVE already learned that a 

large part of the potassium and 
phosphorus compounds in the soil are 
insoluble or unavailable for the use 
of the growing crops. By the acids 
or other materials formed ‘by the de- 
cay of organic matter in the soil 
these insoluble compounds, especially 
those of potassium, are converted into 
soluble compounds upon which the 
plants feed. These soluble com- 
pounds of potassium are carbonate 
and nitrate of potassium, formed by 
the action*of the carbonic and nitric 
acids resulting from the decay of or- 
ganic matter. Likewise the calcium 
phosphate and possibly also the in- 
soluble iron and aluminum phos- 
phates are dissolved by materials 
formed in the decay of organic mat- 
ter. This is of tremendous importance 
to the farmer, because his supplies of 
potassium are usually quite abundant 
in the soil and his chief aim is to ren- 
der these available. Also, it is of 
great importance if by the addition ot 
organic matter to the soil he can ren- 
der calcium phosphate available, both 
because it is largely in this form that 
the supplies in the soil exist and also 
because phosphorus can ‘be purchased 
in this form (ground phosphate rock 
or floats) more cheaply than in any 
other form. 

The nitric acid formed in the decay 
of organic matter and the carbonic 
acid in the soil which also comes 
very largely from the decay of the or- 
ganic matter, also form compounds 
like nitrates, calcium carbonate and 
compounds of magnesium, etc., which 
are also plant foods. 

Another interesting and important 
effect of the decay of organic matter 
in the soil is that the free acids orig- 
inally in a sour soil and those formed 
by the decay of the organic matter 
combine with other, or inorganic con- 
stituents in the soil to form neutral 
salts and thus a sour soil is corrected 
by the decay of the organic matter 
rather than made sour by such, as js 
generally believed. This is why the 


turning under of a crop of clover or 
cowpeas does not make the soil sour. 

These actions or effects of organic 
matter in the soil bring about, in part 
at least, nearly all the desirable con- 
(Concluded on page 18, 3rd column) 
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OOD strong power is 
just as essential as any 
other feature of a threshing 
outfit. It is impossible to do 


a good job of threshing 
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steady and even motion, and a 
strong, well-built engine is nec- 
essary. The JVichols- Shepard 
Steam Traction Engine has the 


ever used in traction engine 
The double-cylinder engine boil- 
space. It steams easily—is power- 
fulin the belt, runs steadily dur- 


ing the entireseason. All Nichols 
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“In Time of Peace 
Prepare for War” 
—Andrew Jackson 


“O_p Hickory” 


Just as an individual, 
anarmy,a nation must 
be prepared for -the 
great emergency, so musta 
wagon be strongand staunch 
and ‘true to its great work. 
We could preach a sermon 
on these qualities in 
“Orv Hickory” 
wagons and you know 
how completely the 


to your dealer and let him show 
paredness means in “Otp H 
struction. FREE--Write to us 
wagon book you ever read, 










Louisvill 


“Otp Hickory” 










namesakes embody the sterling ouitties of 
their hero. They are wagons which show the 
love of the skilled workman for his work. Go 


“Autobiography 
of a Famous Wagon.” 


‘ Kentucky Wagon Mtg. Co. 


Incorporated 


Makers - “OLD Hickory” 
nd°* 





you what pre- 
ICKORY” con- 
for the best 


e, Kentucky 


“TENNESSEE” 

Wagons, 
Log Wagons, 
Teaming 
Gears, 
Farm Carts, 
Farm Trucks, 
Manure 
Spreaders, 
Lime- 
Fertilizer 


“ Trucks, etc. 
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Get the Admiral Horse Press, 
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“LEST WE FORGET” ] 
| 


Yr. YOU have a pond, why not stock 

it with fish? In this way even wa- 
ter-covered land may help the “more 
food” campaign! 


It is now time to select land for | 
next year’s wheat crop. A good crop 
of peas to turn under will help won- 


The manure pile is an economic as- 
set, but may become a health liability 
unless it is spread upon the fields fre- 
quently. 


Hogs do not use mud-holes for 
bathtubs from choice. They rightly 
want a bath every day, but had rather 
have a cement tank sunk ten or 
twelve inches in the ground and filled 
with clean cool water than a mud- 
hole. 


If the cream separator is not worth 
cleaning after use, it is not worth 
having. Do not merely clean it once 
a week, or once a day, but after each 
skimming, finishing off with scalding 
water. 


When you buy a labor-saving ma- 
chine for yourself, be sure to get 
something equally helpful for your 
wife. Maybe a fireless cooker, oil 
stove, or washing machine would 
lighten her work these hot summer 
days. 


Swat the rats! In the summer, 
when the corn crib is nearly empty 
and the grain low in the bins, is a 
good time to make war on these 
food-destroyers. Enlist every recruit 
possible—dogs, cats, traps, rat-killing 
preparations, etc. Bins and cribs 
should also be rat-proofed before the 
next crop is stored. 


When the mail box is some distance 
from the house, string a couple of 
wires from the house to the box and 
place a push button near the box. 
Connect the wires with a bell and 
batteries in the house, and then ask 
the mail man to push the button when 
he delivers mail. 


When the tires on the rear wheels 
of your automobile begin to get thin, 
swap them with those on the front 
wheels. The movement of the car de- 
pends wholly on the traction of the 
rear wheels and consequently rear 
tires will wear out much sooner than 
front ones. 


, Cut all weeds and grass in front of 
the bee hives. If bees have to find 
their way through a thicket in getting 
to the hives each time, it will mate- 
rially reduce their honey production. 
Weeds also hinder proper ventilation 
and afford protection for spiders and 
other insects which capture and de- 
stroy the workers. 


If you have no water system and no 
watering trough in your barnyard, 
much labor and trouble may be saved 
by running a two-inch gas pipe from 
the well to the barnyard and building 
a watering trough there. Of course, 
it is necessary to have two or three 
feet fall from the well to the barn. 
The pipe is connected at the well 
with a “hopper” (which a tinner will 
make for you of galvanized iron) 
into which the water is poured, run- 
ning it into a cement trough in the 
barnyard. Or a half-barrel or tub 
may substitute for the cement trough. 
Let’s make it easy to provide the 
stock with abundant water these hot 
days. 


We had occasion to enter the kitch- 
en of a tenant farmer the other day, 
and as we passed through the door, a 
swarm of flies arose that almost 
blackened the air. There was a lack 
of cleanliness and sanitation every- 
where, a dirty slop bucket occupying 
the center of the floor. The man who 
owned the farm had screened the 
windows and doors of the house, but 
the screen door to the kitchen was 
propped open. All the family looked 
pale, and two of them were then un- 
der the care of a doctor. What chance 
has a doctor of doing any good under 
such conditions as this? 
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The Bottom Is the Heart 
‘of the Plow . 


It is the hard working and essential part of any plow. 
All the rest of the plow is built merely to enable the bot- 
tom to do its work. That is why the bottom should be 
designed and constructed exactly right. Upon it depends 
the value of the entire plow. 


The right kind of plow bottom makes money for you 
—it lays the foundation for the right kind of seed bed. 
The crop yield is increased. The plow lasts longer—a sav- 
ing in actual cost. It pulls lighter—a saving in horseflesh, 
power and trouble. 


John Deere Moldboard Tractor Plows 


Have the Famous John Deere Bottoms 


The bottom on every John Deere plow John Deere Quick Detachable Shares 
is correctly designed —John Deere plow the greatest time and labor savers ever 
success is largely due to bottom construc- devised for a plow, save eight to thirty 
tion. It is the result of eighty years exper- minutes changing each share, and the change 
ience. is easily accomplished. No danger of skin- 

John Deere tractor plows can be used ning your knuckles or bruising your arms 
with any standard tractor. The hitch hasa John Deere tractor plows can be fur- 
wide range of adjustment. nished with John Deere combination rolling 









They make coulters and 
one-man trac- jointers, the 
tor plowing out- greatest im- 


provement in 
plows since 
John Deere 
Quick De- 
tachable 
» Shares were 
developed. 
These jointers 
result in better 
pulverizing of 
trash when turn- the soil, turn 
ing or being transported. and cover all weeds, and make plowing 
John Deere Light Tractor Plows can be easier. 
backed up—they have a stiff hitch. Two, three or four bottoms. 
Write for free booklet. 


fits. A pull of 
the rope by the 
man on the 
tractor lowers 
or raises the 
bottoms high 
and level, and 
the tractor does 
the work. 

Does not gather 





Thoroughly Disc Before 
and After Plowing = 


After the grain has been cut from your fields and before 
the hot August and Septembersun has cracked the ground, 
allowing the subsoil moisture to escape, use the 


John Deere Model B Disc Harrow 
Noted for Thorough Disking 


It produces a fine dirt surface mulch pulverized through and through—no trash 
that stops evaporation of moisture and bunches—no eclods—no air spaces—seed bed 
catches and holds rainfall. fits the subsoil perfectly. 
Mixes stubble,trashand ys Pep =; The Model B is excep- 
weeds thoroughly into * © tionally flexible—that is 
the soil. Checks weed =U. Sossecn why it disks so thorough- 
growth. Pulverizes surface ly. The spring pressure 
thoroughly—ground is kept third leverassuresuniform 
mellow—plowing is made penetration regardless of 
easier dead furrows or ridges. 

Using the Model B af- 
ter plowing completes a 


Write now for free 
seed bed thatis thoroughly 





booklet on this profitable 
disc harrow. 


You Are 





Interested 











Better Farm in farm implements that 
6 

ae and saveyoumoney. The 

ow te Use Them dominant idea back of 


: the manufacture of John 

America must pro- Deere implements is to 
duce more food. Labor produce tools that are 
saving implements will ical. This 8 
play an important part durability, easy opera- 
in increased crop pro- tion and GOOD WORK. 


duction. 

This book tells all The name “John 
about a fullline oflae | Deere” on an implement 
bor-saving farming im- | means that these quali- 
plements. ‘Tells how to } ties are embodied in that 
adjust and operate many of them. A practica tool. 
farm implement encyclopedia. Worth dollars. | ad 
Illustrates and describes the following machines: 
Walking and Riding Plows, Tractor Plows, Disc 














Plows, Disc Harrows, Spring Tooth and Spike DE 
Tooth Harrows, Corn and Cotton Planters and o* LR, 
Drills, Listers, Alfalfa and Beet Tools, Grain Drills my 


and Seeders, Riding and Walking Cultivators, 
Lister Cultivators, Mowers, Side Rakes, Loaders, 
Sweep Rakes and Stackers, Hay Presses, Grain and 
Corn Binders, Corn Cutters, Stalk Cutters, Kaffir 
Headers, Manure Spreaders, Portable and Inside 
Cup Elevators, Corn Shellers,Wagons, Farm 
Trucks and Buggies. This big book will be sent 
FREE if you state the implements in which you are 
interested and ask for Package X 20. 


JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


BB TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 
MADE FAMOUS BY COOD IMPLEMENTS 





John Deere Implements 
are sold by John Deere 
dealers everywhere 
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1st If you are still using some gravity or setting 

= process of creaming— 

BECAUSE YOUR WASTE IS- BECAUSE THE SKIM-MILK IS 
greatest and quality of product poorest without a separator in hot 
poorest in mid-summer when the weather and often more harmful 
milk supply is heaviest. than helpful to calves. 

BECAUSE .TIME IS OF GREAT- BECAUSE THE WORK OF A 
est value on the farm at this season New De Laval Cream Separator is 
and the time and labor saving of as perfect and its product as su- 


the good separator counts for perior with one kind of weather 
most. as with another. 


nd If you have a very old De Laval or an 
= inferior separator of any kind— 

BECAUSE THE LOSSES OF THE 
poor separator from incomplete 
skimming and the tainted product 
of the hard-to-clean and insanitary 
separator are the greatest at this 
season. 

BECAUSE OF THE GREAT 
economy of time at this season in 
having a separator of ample capa- 
city to do the work so much more 

uickly. 





handled and cared for than any 
other, and you can not afford to 
waste time these busy days “fuss- 
ing’ with a machine that ought to 
have been thrown on the junk-pile 
long ago. 

BECAUSE THE DE LAVAL SEP. 
arator of today is just as superior 
to other separators as the best of 
other separators to gravity setting, 
and every feature of De Laval su- 

BECAUSE THE NEW DE LAVAL periority counts for most during 
is so much simpler and more easily the hot summer months. 

These are all facts every De Lavallocal agent is giad of the opportunity to 


prove to any prospective buyer. If you don’t know the nearest De Laval 
agency simply write the nearest main office, as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,900 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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Mulford Refined 
Hog Cholera Serum 


Stop Your Hog Losses 


Use only the best and safest serum available to protect 
your hogs against cholera, not only for personal gain, but as 


Your Patriotic Duty! 
Take no risks of lessening the value of your pork by abscesses, 
cysts, etc., or of losing any hogs through other infections, caused by 
non-sterile, unheated serum. ‘ aa ; 
Do your part to increase and conserve the woria's food supply, 
by protecting every hog. Do it in the sate way— use MULFORD 
REFINED SERUM, the only one guaranteed 100% potent, sterile (germ- 
free), heated and clear, therefore, the only one that is absolutely safe. 
CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 
Write for Free Booklet No. 10 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 


Manufacturing and Biological Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Duke of Sussex, 6th—159088, protected by 
e512 MIULFORD REFINED SERUM 
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Boll Weevil 
In Your Cotton? 


oe ore 




















is Your Silo? 


A silo usually settles 
about one-fourt 

after filiing. Our 
plan will save you 
$75 to $150 yearly— 
the bigger your silo the greater the saving. 
Get a Papec Ensilage Cutter; fill and re- 
fill your own silo. Your engine—3 H. P. 
and up—will run it and fill any silo. 
The 1917 Papec Catalog fully explains 
how you can make your silo earn 
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GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 


IT WILL _ HELP YOU BEAT 
THIS PEST 


Price: Cloth, 75 cents; 









* Paper, 50 cents. [I more, You should have 
With The Progressive J Cloth, $1.40 Write today. 





armer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


| ee Bs ~ £ 
ORDER YOURS TODAY | PAPEC MACHINE CO. 

21 Main St., Shortsville, N. Y. 
| 25 Distributing Stations 


ES WHEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 
nottT _ dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
iis delivery and immediate attention. 

afals Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
: he state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 

















S$) | given. 
eh These are due to lapses of memory or to-diverted attention, and to avoid 
NAA them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
& 
a 


and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Conservation of Hogs a Necessity 


EVER before has it been so essen- 


tial to increase and conserve the 
i food supply of this country, which 
means of the world, under present 
conditions. Hogs constitute one of 


the most important sources of food 
supply, and it behooves every farmer 
and hog raiser to.raise every hog to 
maturity. 

Cholera has always been the big- 
gest and most serious obstacle to hog 
raising, and in some years has caus- 
ed as much as $60,000,000 loss in this 
country alone. This loss must now 
be stopped. It can be done if every 
hog owner will do his part, which 
now becomes a patriotic duty, as well 
as a source of personal gain. 

Every hog or certainly every one 
within a mile of a cholera outbreak, 
should be immunized against cholera 
this year. That the serum treatment, 
when properly administered, does 
protect hogs against cholera, has 
been fully proved. Therefore, call in 
your veterinarian and have all your 
hogs treated. 

When serum contains germs it 1s 
unsafe, because disease and abscesses 
are caused by germs. Furthermore, 
germs may cause change and loss of 
potency in the serum. A few germs 


| May prove quite as harmful as many 


germs. Therefore, 
serum. 

When serum is not heated to 60 de- 
for 30 minutes, as recom- 
mended by the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry, it may carry the 
virus of foot and mouth disease, the 
most serious danger of all. The last 
disease 


use only good 


{in this country is thought to have 


been started by infected hog cholera 
serum and caused the loss of thou- 
sands of head of cattle as well as 
hogs. Therefore, use no serum that 
is not heated. 

To summarize, be sure to protect 
your hogs against cholera and be 
equally sure to use an absolutely safe 
serum. Do not hesitate to insist that 
the serum used on your herd shall be 
guaranteed fully potent. 





Make Our Cattle Feed Scldiers— 
Not Ticks 


ACED by the war demand for more 
meat, let us take advantage of an 
opportunity which lies close to hand. 
Let us recognize that it is our definite 
duty to turn our abundant grasses, 
our cheap and available concentrated 


| feeds, and our mild climate to good 


account in the production of beef and 
milk and butter. And let us realize 
that todo this we must work together 
to remove the great obstacle—the 
tick, 

Not only will the elimination of 
the tick make possible the greater 
and more profitable development of 
It will make possi- 


and milk producing-stock which now 
cannot live under the attacks of ticks 
and the deadly germs of cattle fever 
which they transmit. Extermination 
of the tick, therefore, will give us 
quick, direct returns in the form of 


| increased growth of native stock, and 
it will at. the same time lay a. firm 

| ° . . - 

| foundation for the building up of a 


much more profitable cattle raising 
industry in a year or two—while the 


| war still may be in progress. 


The South’s battle against the tick 
It is not work which 
may be dropped, during the course of 


; war, the United States Department 


of Agriculture points out. Rather it 
must be pushed the more vigorously 
in order that territory may be res- 
cued from the unsatisfactory and 
often unprofitable cattle raising 
which the tick imposes, and devoted 
to the more efficient and more profit- 
production of meat 


and milk 


which may be carried on in unquar- 
; antined territory. 
The tick works for our enemies by 


keeping down the supply of three of 
our most important foods. Let us 
recognize this pest, therefore, as an 
enemy also. And let us wage against 
him, from today on, without inter- 
ruption, a war of extermination. 


Grain for the Skim-milk Calf 
HOLE milk is Nature’s balanced 
ration for the calf, and it should 

be feck during the first two weeks of 
the calf’s life. Whole milk, however, 
is too expensive for prolonged cali 
feeding, because the fat it contains 
is worth approximately 40 cents a 
pound. ; 

In view of tliis price it is advisable 
to sell the fat and feed skim mil 
with a substitute for butter fat. The 
chief office of fat in the calf ration is 
to supply heat to the body. When 
the fat is removed and skim milk is 
fed, the energy can be supplied more 
economically in the form of grain. 

Protein is also expensive but abso- 
lutely essential to development of the 


calt’s body. None of the growth- 
producing protein is removed by 
skimming the milk. . 

When a calf is about two weeks 


old it may be taught to eat grain. If 
it is with older calves it will take 
grain without any special attention. 
Otherwise it may be started to eat- 
ing by rubbing a small amount of 
corn meal or bran on its nose. In 
licking its muzzle the calf will de- 
velop an appetite for the grain. The 
grain may be kept constantly before 
the calf for a few days. W. W. Swett. 
of the Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture, offers the following grain mix- 
ture for calves: 3 parts cracked 
corn or corn meal and 1 part wheat 


bran. To this one part oats may be 
added if desired. Linseed meal or 
blood meal may also be added in 


small quantities but neither is neces- 
sary. 

The grain should be given in the 
dry form after the skim milk has 
been fed. After the calf is old enough 
to eat grain freely, it should be fed 
at regular intervals. During the first 
two months the grain taken will be 
less than one pound a day. This 
should be gradually increased so that 
at the age of six months, when the 
calf is weaned, about two pounds will 
be taken daily. 





How to Produce Good Cream 


OME of the most important things 
to consider in producing first-class 
cream are: 

1. See that the barn is/clean, has 
plenty of light, and is well ventilated. 

2. Wipe udders and flanks of cow 
with a damp cloth before milking: 
then milk with clean, dry hands into 
a hooded pail. Remove the milk from 
the barn immediately and separate it 
at once. 

3. As rapid cooling of the cream 
makes- it keep sweet longer, you 
should cool cream right away after 
separating by setting the can of 
cream in cool running water, by pour- 
ing it over a milk cooler, or setting it 
in a tub or trough of cold water. 
While cream is cooling it should be 
stirred occasionally. 

4. Store the cream in a clean, cool 
place. 

5. Do not mix warmcream with cool 
cream. Cool the fresh cream to same 
temperature as other cream and then 
stir while mixing. 

6. The stock can of cream should be 
stirred two or three times a day so 
as to prevent the forming of lumps of 
cream and curd. 

7. Wash, scald and dry separator 
and all dairy utensils immediately af- 
ter using. A sun rack is one of the 
best places for drying. 

R. H. MASON. 

North Carolina Experiment Station. 





“Are you sure these eggs are 
the lady. 

“reams 
they're so 
ma’an,”’ 


fresh?” asks 
responded the new clerk. 


“Why, 
fresh they're really 


impudene, 
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APPLETON 
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| you less because 


its price is no higher and its cost in ser- 
vice is much fower. Records prove this. 


Guaranteed to do more and 
better work with less power 


and iaborthan any other. Tremendously 
strong construction; frame solid oak and 
steel, mortised, bolted, braced: impossible 
to pulloutofline. Blowerindependentof 
cutter; allows speed adjustment for mini- 
mun use Of power for any height silo. 


Feed table frictionless,runs on chillediron 
rojlers;knives spiraled,giving clean shear- 

B ingcut with least use of power. (10 lengths 
of cut—5/16 to 272 inches.) Easiest to 
handle and safest—feed rolls and table 

= controlled by one lever; automatic safety 
ig Gevice; low down, cut-under frame. 


FREE! 


One on silo building 

and silage cropsetc; 

the other a catalog of 

Appleton Silo Fillers; 

showing four sizes for 

4h. p. engizes a Aaa 
rite 












The Cow Knows—but SHE can’t talk. Ask the Dealer. 
Farmers Need 


S0-Bos-SQ 
#2 KILFLY “x 


Because it does away 
effectively with the 
Fly Nuisance— 


Keeps the cows and horses in good humor 
—enables cows to produce more milk and 
horses to do more work. 

SO-BOS-SO KILFLY keeps the flies away from the 
cows in the pasture and inthe stable. Every horse owner 
should use SO-BOS-SO KILFLY, for it relieves horses of 
fly bother, thus preserving their vitality for productive 
work. SO-BOS-SO KILFLY can be 
used on hogsand hog pens. Andina 
similar way it can be sprayed in hen 
houses. It is a sure bane to lice and 
vermin, 

Your dealer will 
sell you SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. Send 
for descriptive folder and references 
from large breeder of blooded cattle. 


The H. E. Allen 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Carthage, N.Y. 


























Made from highest quality }j 

APOLLO- KEYSTONE 
Copper Steel Galvanized 
Sheets, in all standard pat- 
terns of Formed Roofing] 
and Siding Products. 


These products are Sreproct, durable, 
reasonable in cost, satisfactory—accept 

) old by weight by lead- 
ywhere. Look 





for the 


t et contain @ build- 
ing plans and valuable information. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, : 
Gereral Offices: Frick ullding, Pittsburgh, Pa. & 


FEATHERS WANTED 


We buy old Feather Beds and Goose 
Feathers and pay highest market price. 
Write and tell what you have to offer. 
We furnish bank references. Address 












P.O. Box 746, Greensboro, N. C4 | 








| potatoes 


Orchard and Garden Work This | 


Week and Next 


EACH, plum and_ cherry 


Pick off the first harlequin bugs 
that appear, as it-is practically im- 
possible to control them after they 
become numerous. 


A good practical method of keeping 
the spring crop of Irish potatoes 
through the summer is to spread the 
thinly under a_ building 
where they can be kept perfectly dry 
and away from the light. 


Spray bunch grapes with Bordeaux 
Mixture to prevent the fruit from rot- 
ting and to keep the foliage in a vig- 
orous condition. During damp weath- 
er it is necessary to spray more often 
than under ordinary conditions. 





In the enjoyment of fresh vegeta- 
bles, such as snap beans, beets, peas, 
and Irish potatoes, let us. not over- 
look the matter of a late summer gar- 
den and fail to provide for an abund- 
ance of vegetables at this season also. 


If you are anticipating -a large crop 
of sweet potatoes this year make ar- 
rangements during summer for keep- 
ing it. Find a simple practical plan 
of constructing a sweet potato stor- 
age house and build one after you are 
through “laying by.” 


The majority of vegetables can be 
reserved in the green stage by dry- 
ing. If you have not tried this meth- 
| od before, do so this year. Ask your 
home demonstration agent or write 
the Department of 
Washington, D. C., for information on 
this subject. 





| In expressing himself recently on | 


| the high price of Irish potatoes, a 
friend clinched his argument with the 
remark, “Why, we use potatoes for 
money down our way.” Let us all 


fall. 


they are graded into at least two 


package before placing them on the 
market. You will be delighted with 
the increased sales over the number 
made under the old practice of mix- 


same package. Remember that “good 
looks” attract the customer more 
than any thing else. 


The question has been asked, “Can 
glass jars be used in canning under 
pressure the same as tin cans?” To 
fully convince ourselves that this 
could be done we tried it, using Ma- 
son jars and a home-size pressure 
canner. The vegetable used was cab- 
bage, which is rather difficult to can 
without pressure. 
prepared and packed in the jars the 





water (not quite boiling) and the cov- 
ers screwed down tightly. In the 
meantime the pressure boiler, filled 
to a depth of two or three inches with 
water, was heated so that jars and 
| boiler were of about the same temp- 
erature. After putting the jars in the 
boiler and closing the cover tighly 
the pressure was gradually raised to 
ten pounds (240 degrees) and kept at 
this temperature for forty-five min- 
utes, the usual time for cooking cab- 
| bage under pressure. At the end of 
the cooking period the pressure gauge 
was gradually raised, allowing ten 
| minutes for the steam to escape. The 
cover clamps were then released and 
| another ten minutes allowed to elapse 
beiore the boiler was opened. The 
jars were then removed 


them to cold drafts. Not one of the 

jars was broken, and the fact that 

the cabbage is keeping nicely is con- 

clusive evidence that with proper care 

glass jars can be used under pressure 
| for home canning the.same as tin 
| cans. F..); CRIDER, 

Associate Horticulturist. 

Clemson College, S. C. 


trees 
should be mounded now for con- | 
| trol of the peach tree borer. 


To Light Your House 

















Agriculture, | 


grow a big crop of such “money” this | 


If you have peaches to sell see that | 


and Barns 


Colt Carbide Lighting and 
Cooking Plants are not new 
to farmers of the East. 


We have been installing 
them in country homes in 
your section for eighteen 
years. 


The 30,000 now in use have 
helped to build for the 


OLT: 


TRAC, mane 
a mighty reputation. 


This reputation is our big- 
gest asset. It enabled us to 
sell twice as many plants last 
year as we ever sold before 
during the same period. 


Each and every one fur- 
nishes double service — bril- 
liant light for every purpose 
and gas cooking fuel as well. 


We have thousands of let- 


A. P. RAINEY, 
WESTMINSTER, MD. 

MANAGING SALESMAN FOR 

J.B. COLT COMPANY, 


Breakfasts and Dinners 





(9) 717 
























To Cook Your 


ters telling of plants which 
have furnished this double 
service from ten to fourteen 
years without calling for one 
dollar’s worth of repairs. 


One and all, these Colt 
plants are strictly automatic. 
They feed every light on the 
place and the stove in the 
kitchen with no attention 
other than recharging. 


Once in several weeks, the 
Colt must be filled with 
Carbide and plain water. 


With no other attention, 
it then operates itself—no 
engine to fuss and fight with, 
no unearthly noise to wreck 
your nerves, no delicate parts 
to get out of order. Just a 
highly efficient, indestructible 
light and fuel plant, ideal for 
country home requirements. 
Write us for name and ad- 
dress of your neighbor who 
owns one, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
t 





sizes and arrange attractively inthe | 


ing all the different grades in the | 


The cabbage was | 















usual way, the jars filled with hot | 

















from the | 
boiler care being taken not to expose | 





behind. 


Write for free booklet describing some of the very at- 
tractive policies being offered by this Company, especially those 
made to cover the requirements of Southern farmers. 


‘The Jefferson 


nsurance Compa: 


“The Company that invests its 
money at home, in the South.’ 


Greensboro 

















The Price of 'a Couple of Pigs 


That is all it would require to buy a life insurance pol- 
icy that would mean continued comfort for your family after 
you are gone~—a policy that would pay the debts you leave 


You don’t want to teach your loved ones to live well 
and then leave them without the means to continue living well. 
Life Insurance will continue the income. 


LET US LEND YOU SOME MONEY 


BOQ SY OF%R W'S 
Senso: 






















Standard Life 





North Carolina 
























I have been looking for for 20 years.’’ 


Director Tenn. Exp. Station. 





The Threshing Problem | 
Solved 


bination machine. Nothing like it. ‘The one 
as- 


Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 
from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
rye and barley. A perfect com- 
oW, 

It will meet every demand,”’ H. A. Morgan, 
Booklet 88 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 








Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for*one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 
$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription, Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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“You can - by a man’s farm mae 
he reads it or not.” 
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NTERESTED farmers will do well to write the 
State Department of Agriculture, 
a copy of its new bulletin, 
North Carolina.” 


Raleigh, for 
“Peach Growing in 





OOK out for next week’s Education Special, with 

its feature story of a high school such as your 
community needs, and a score of other practical 
and inspiring articles. Meanwhile read the an- 
nouncement on page eighteen and send us some 
experience, idea or suggestion looking to better 
marketing of some farm crop. 





HE article in our last issue, “Why Not Have 
Codperative Potato-curing Houses?” should 
have been credited to the Greenwood, S. C., Index, 


the credit line having been omitted by oversight. 
And we shall be glad if this mention of the article 
causes the reader to turn to it and read it again. 
There is a fine opportunity here for profitable 
business codperation. 





LI. farmers expecting to use nitrate of soda or 

sulphate of ammonia as a top-dressing for 
corn or other crops should make sure of a supply 
by ordering at once. Likewise, if. cowpeas, soy 
beans or other seeds for late planting must be pur- 
chased, they should be gotten immediately, and 
orders placed promptly for all needed clover, 
vetch and rye seed. Those who don’t buy early 
may not buy at all. 





66] KNOW a cotton mill,” said a friend of ours 

the other day, “which on a capital stock of 
$175,000 made $185,000 clear profit last year.” Sev- 
eral other similar instances were given. We men- 
tion this now simply to show that while lint cot- 
ton is high, cotton goods are still higher. Cotton 
manufacturers could profitably pay more for cot- 
ton than it is now bringing, and may have to do 
so before September in order to keep up their 
present output. We cannot risk advising anybody 
to hold at present prices; but neither do we advise 
holders of spots to sell. 





OR weeks now the mimosa and the magnolia 

have been gladdening the senses by their fra- 
grance; the old-fashioned hollyhocks have been 
glorifying farm yards with a wealth of beauty; 
and very soon the incomparable crape myrtle wi’ 
begin its long blossoming period, lasting unti 
frost comes. Now none of these sources of beauty 
—mimosa, magnolia, crape myrtle or hollyhock— 
requires pruning, watering, or nursing of any sort. 
You plant them, and that’s the end of it. Why, 
then, should not every farmer have them? And if 
we can’t have all, let’s at least have hollyhocks 
blossoming through the early part of summer, 


with crape myrtles coming on to last through all 
the rest of the season. 





FARMER wrote 


us the other day asking the 


prevailing prices of walnut lumber. We turn- 
ed his letter over to the Forest Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 


ington, D. C., asking its officers to send us a car- 
bon copy of their reply. In a few days the farmer 
had received the desired information together with 
the statement that the Forest Service would be 
glad to furnish him a list of purchasers of such 
timber upon request. Here is a valuable service, 
free for the asking, which most farmers know 
nothing about. The usual practice is to sell trees 
to the first speculator who comes along without 
investigating the prices paid by actual users of 
the timber. Let’s begin calling on our state and 
national forestry departments for help in such 
matters. 


WE ARE going to keep hammering away at the 


subject of more beauty for Southern farm 
homes; and we are always glad to see other pa- 





pers and organizations enlisting in the same fight. 


For this reason we are glad to reprint the follow- 
ing pertinent item from the Fremont Messenger: 
“Let’s not be satisfied until every farm in the 
South has the cozy, inviting appearance pro- 
duced by well placed plantings of shade trees, 
shrubbery, vines, and flowers. One can hardly 
repress a feeling of gloom when passing a 
farmhouse where cotton, corn or some_other 
field crop is planted right up to the very door- 


step. There is not in any section of our coun- 
try a greater wealth of native trees, shrubs 
and flowers than is to ‘be found here, which 


with little difficulty may be transplanted to 
the home grounds.” 





VERY time a subscriber misses looking over 

our advertising columns, he misses one or more 
chances at something that will make or save 
money for him. Consider last week’s paper, for 
example. On the first advertising page was an 
offer of blue print plans for dipping vats—a sub- 
ject that should interest readers in counties where 
tick extermination work is in progress, or where 
farmers are trying to get the county authorities to 
install vats. Then on the same page readers were 
offered a free booklet cn mixed feeds, a subject 
of much importance now when all feeds are high. 
Further on in the paper were advertisements of 
especial timeliness just now—threshers, canners, 
hay presses, hay caps, ensilage cutters, silo fillers, 
gasoline engines, etc., with catalogs of each free for 
the asking and our guarantee behind every one. 
Nobody should ever put a Progressive Farmer 
aside without looking over the advertisements. 





RIMSON clover seed promise to be high-priced 
next fall, and every possible pound should be 
saved for planting. After the clover has been cut and 


‘placed in the barn and well dried, we would sug- 


gest beating out the seed somewhat as cowpeas 
are beaten out with sticks. The seed in the hulls 


will fall to the bottom, and the straw may be 
taken off and the remaining seed taken up in 
sacks. While these seed are not in the best shape 


for putting on the market, experience has shown 
that they are entirely satisfactory for home use. 
In fact, many farmers report better stands from 
planting these than the cleaned seed. Careful 
calculations have shown that crimson clover seed 
in the hull will yield clean seed at the rate of from 
45 to 55 per cent. If the heads are fairly heavy 
and well filled, possibly 50 per cent turn-out of 
cleaned seed will be a fair estimate. In other 
words, the seed in the hull should have a sale 
value approximately one-half of the cleaned seed. 





Cultivating Corn to Save Moisture 


URING sufficient evidence has 
seemed to accumulate to justify raising the 
question as to just how much is accomplished 
by the usual methods 
moisture. A number 
indicate that keeping 
the weeds off at the 


recent years 


of cultivating corn to save 
of experiments seemed to 
the corn clean by shaving 
surface of the ground did 
about as much or more good than cultivation in 
the usual manner. 

The writer has frequently 
lieved these results, 


stated that he be- 
in which cultivation for the 
saving of moisture seemed to be ineffective, were 
ue to an abundance of moisture, making cultiva- 
ion for the purpose of saving moisture unneces- 
sary, or to such deep cultivation that the injury to 
the roots of the corn plant counter-balanced any 
good obtained through the saving of moisture. 
Bulletin 214 of the Virginia Experiment Station, 
on Corn Culture, brings strong confirmation that 
Two sets 
the four years 


this is the true explanation. 
were made 1913-14-15 
and ’16. Three methods of handling the culture of 
the crop were followed in each of the 
namely, “no cultivation, 
“cultivated three 


of tests 
for each of 
eight tests, 
with hoe” 
“cultivated five 
On two plots each year the weeds were 
scraped off with a hoe, “ 
turb th 


weeds cut 


’ 


times” and 
times.” 
care being taken to dis- 
e soil as little as possible. ” On two plots 
each year the cultivation was repeated three times 
with an “ordinary corn cultivator, to the depth of 
and on two other plots each 
year the cultivation was similar except it was re- 


peated five times. 


two or three inches,” 


In seven out of the eight tests the plots culti- 
vated three times gave a larger yield than those 
getting no cultivation, and in every test the plots 
cultivated five times gave a larger yield than those 
having the weeds kept down by scraping with a 
hoe. Taking the average of the eight plots culti- 
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vated three times, the yield was 59.43 bushels per 
acre, those cultivated five times, 58.08 bushels, and 
receiving no cultivation, but having the 
weeds scraped off with a hoe, gave an average 
yield of 49.04 bushels per acre. 

Bearing out the idea that, when merely keeping 
down the weeds appears to produce as good results 
as does cultivation it is due to the abundance of 
moisture present or the injury to the corn roots 
by the cultivation, 


those 


the following is significant: 





{ 1913 | 1914] 1915 | 1916 

Rainfall, in inches, during July and August..} 9.96) 10.03) 6.23) 15.81 
Average increase in yield of corn per acre, in | 
bushels, on cultivated plots over those having | 

no cultivation, but weeds scraped off with hoe 9.96| 9.90] 13.27] 5.92 











It will be noticed that there is a plain relation- 
ship between the rainfall during the two principal 
corn growing months and the differences in the 
yield of corn between the cultivated plots and 
those not cultivated. 
abundance of rain, 


In 1916, when there was an 
15.81 inches in the two months, 
the cultivated plots only averaged 5.92 bushels 
more than the uncultivated plots; but in 1915, 
when the rainfall was only 6.23 inches, or less than 
half of 1916, the increased yield on the cultivated 
plots over the uncultivated was 13.27 bushels per 
acre or more than double the increase in 1916. 

There is also much in these experiments to in- 
dicate that cultivating two to three inches deep 
injures the roots and in part lessens the benefits 
of cultivation. For six out of the 
eight tests the yields were larger on the plots 
cultivated three times than on those cultivated 
five times. Also in 1914 plots cultivated four times 
gave a larger yield than those cultivated five 
times. 


instance, in 


If there is an abundance of rain, frequent culti- 
vation required to keep down the weeds will do 
little injury, even two to three inches 
deep, because the roots left may take up sufficient 
moisture from the ample supply in the soil; but in 
dry weather, if frequent cultivation is practiced, 
and our present knowledge justifies us in stating 
that when there is a lack of rainfall the crop 
should be cultivated frequently, then the cultiva- 
tion should be very shallow—less than two inches. 


Food and Feed First: Plan Now for 
Plenty of Feed for the Milk Cow 


HE family cow, provided always there’s 
plenty of good feed for her, may be made to 
contribute very largely to the family food 
supply. Milk and butter are not only very nutri- 
tious and wholesome, but they are also cheap if 
produced from cheaply grown home-raised feeds. 
That this feed may be provided, there are three 
things in particular that we would urge right now: 

1. Provide a first-class permanent pasture. Now- 
adays farming without a good permanent pasture 
is a poor business, and especially should plenty of 
good grazing be provided for the milk cows. While 
it is late, we would even yet put out Bermuda grass 
if the farm has no good permanent pasture. Not 
a very great deal of grazing may be expected from 
it this season, but it should become well estab- 
lished before frost. Then put lespedeza with the 
Bermuda next February or March. 

2. Plant plenty of hay crops. Rough feed will 
probably be scarce and high-priced next winter, 
and plenty of cowpeas, soy beans, sorghum and 
millet should be planted to augment the home 
supply. In most parts of the South these may be 
safely planted as late as the last of July. 

3. Plant winter grazing crops, especially Abruz- 
zi rye and crimson clover. 
itself probably the finest of all winter grazing 
crops for the Cotton Belt, and a few acres of it 
will go far toward insuring the winter milk supply. 
Crimson clover, too, does wgjl in most of the 
South, and as a late winter and early spring graz- 
ing crop is excellent. 


A Thought for the Week 


(GF of seven: I refuse to consider a question 


though 








Abruzzi rye is proving 








of revenue alongside a question of morals. 


Give me a sober and industrious people and 
I will soon show you where to get the revenue — 


Wm. E. Gladstone. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 





(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) CoGperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation ond Good Government 








By CLARENCE POE 








| to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved | 





A Variety of Comment 


RESIDENT E. L. Harrison of the Kentucky 
State Farmers’ Union writes us that his or- 
ganization is laying plans to secure a Torrens 
land title law from the next Legislature. Sooner 
or later every state in the Union will have the 
Torrens system, and sooner or later, too, the peo- 
ple will learn how to check and thwart the agen- 
cies that have stifled the system in several states 
where it has been inaugurated. To pay lawyers 
over and over again to go over the same old musty 
records and trace the same old titles ‘back to the 
earliest settlers is a violation of common sense. 
We must have some plan providing for authorita- 
tive examinations once for all and then for codp- 
erative guarantee of titie. This is all that the Tor- 
rens system means. 
re 
The present campaign of education against 
waste, which we mentioned last week, is certain 
to have far-reaching results. For one thing, the 
world is never again likely to look upon the 
wastes of intemperance with such tolerance as it 
once did. We are now proposing that during the 
war no grain shall be used in making whiskey, but 
the saving of grain is the smallest of the econo- 
mies that would be effected by a world-veto on 
alcohol. The greatest saving is the saving of hu- 
man life, health, and efficiency. Russia’s lesson in 
this respect—the great transformation wrought 
through prohibition—is not likely to be lost on 
other nations. After the war we shall probably 
have an international crusade against liquor not 
merely by means of restrictive laws, but by seeing 
to it that every child in the school learns just how 
injuriously whiskey affects health. We are afraid 
temperance advocates have lately been neglecting 
education for legislation. We need constantly ad- 
vancing legislation, of course, but it must have 
education as its basis—the education of the indi- 
vidual as to just how whiskey will injure his own 
health and chances of life. 
x oe * 


There is another subject about which there is 
the greatest need for more general education, and 
that is concerning the ruinous effects of the dis- 
eases of immorality. It is not practicable to have 
this subject taught in the common schools as the 
subject of alcohol may be, and for this reason par- 
ents and older friends of boys—especially of those 
who may go off to war camps—should interest 
themselves in seeing that the truth is known. The 
American Social Hygiene Association, 105 West 
Fortieth St., New York City, issues authoritive 
pamphlets on this subject, based on expert medical 
Opinion, at a cost of a few cents each, and a postal 
card request will bring any reader a free list of its 
publications. 

x ok * 


Getting back to the subject of waste, Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot has prepared the following table show- 
ing what America spends annually on non-essen- 
tials: 
Intoxicating liquors 
WOWRCCO on cicccscccsvcenses 
Jewelry and plate 
ee ee Ee ee re rr ere ey ce er rie hee eae errr 


a By a a nen wrriret rrr cir ork Pirie. rice 
CUTIE ME oe ow eereisctinwn's cis 


FP Ar ON Oe ee re Tier Eee $2,200,000,000 
PE er Oe eee rR 1,200,000,000 
800,000,000 
200,000,000 
100,000,000 

13,000,000 


When we consider that there are only 100,000,000 
people in the United States and only 20,000,000 
families, it is easy to see what these expenditures 
amount to per family—the amazing total of $110 
per year per family for intoxicating liquors, $60 
per family for tobacco, $40 for jewelry and plate, 
etc. Asa friend said the other day: 


“In a village that is talking about building a 
church and is hesitating because ‘too poor to 
build, I asked four merchants to give me a 
reasonable estimate of the amount of snuff, 
tobacco and cigars sold in one year. There 
are other stores in the town which handle to- 
bacco, but the amount from four only in this 
village reached nearly $2,500.” 

x ok * 


Then there is the waste of natural resources— 
the soil, the forests, and the products of the mine 
—the heritage given by God for the benefit of the 
human race as long as it shall last. He did not 
give this heritage simply for the benefit of the 
gencration to which we happen to belong, but for 
the benefit of all future generations as well. Con- 
sequently, in the matter of natural resources 
James J. Hill was right when he said: “The high- 
est conception of a nation is that of a trustee for 
posterity.” In the same way, too, every individual 
farmer in his relation to the soil must consider 
himself “a trustee for posterity.” We shall cer- 


tainly have more education on this point, and we 
may eventually have legislation against “the crime 
of gullying” and other forms of soil-robbery, one 
of the worst of all forms of waste. 

Fi 


Legislation for Food Production and 
Control 


S WE write this the proposed measures for 

food production and control are still pending 

in Congress, but certain definite features 
seem pretty well agreed upon. Some of these 
features are: 

1. The Department of Agriculture is to have 
control of all features relating to food production, 
while the food control features will be under the 
direction of Herbert C. Hoover, the American who 
made such a marvelous record for efficiency and 
organizing ability as director of Belgium relief 
work. 

2. The “food production” bill provides: 

(a) For a food survey, so that the people may 
know whether actual shortage exists or whether 
there is hoarding or speculation; 

(b) For purchase and sale of farm seeds by the 
Department when necessary; 

(c) For enlarging county agent work (only 
1,300 of the 2,850-rural counties in the country now 
have agents, while the aim is to have one in each 
county) ; 

(d) For enlarging the market service, aiding in 
solving the farm labor problem, and further com- 
bating plant and animal diseases and crop pests. 

3. The “food control bill” aims to see that once 
crops are produced, the channels are kept clear 
between producer and consumer. It is only an 
emergency war measure, and it would authorize 
the President— 

(a) To license businesses engaged in storing, 
manufacturing or distributing foods, preventing 
“corners” and requiring hoarded supplies, if nec- 
essary, to be put on the market; 

(b) To fix minimum prices, if necessary *) stim- 
ulate production, and to fix maximur prices, if 
necessary to prevent extortion by dealers. If 
maximum prices are fixed they will apply only to 
stocks held by dealers and not to any supplies a 
farmer may have grown on his own land. 

(c) To restrict or prohibit the use of grain for 
making alcoholic beverages. 


“Hoover Converted Me” 
CONFERENCE of officials of agricultural 
organizations was held in Washington 
recently to consider these bills. As one 

thoughtful leader said to us after his return: “I 
went to Washington dead against the food con- 
trol bill with the enormous powers it gives the 





WHAT HOOVER SAYS 


OLLOWING is the message on the food situation 
cabled by Herbert C. Hoover just before he sailed 
for America April 21. The situation has not mate- 
rially improved since that time. Mr. Hoover said: 
“The total stock of food today available in the al- 
lied world is simply not suffi- 
cient to last till September if 
America continues its present rate 
of consumption, We are now face 
to face with the result of last 
year’s poor harvest, the diver- 
sion of man power from agri- 
culture all over the world, the 
unavailing efforts of the Euro- 
pean women to plant available 
fields fully, the isolation of Rus- 
sia, the sinking of food ships 
and many other causes. 





. “The only hope of providing 
MR. HOOVER the deficiency is by the elimina- 
tion of waste, and actual and rigorous self-sacrifice on 
the part of the American people To carry the Allies 
over until the next harvest we must reduce our wheat 
consumption 30 per cent. This means that every 
man, woman and child must forego at least one loaf of 
wheat bread per week and eat something else or less 
generously, 

“More than 70 per cent of American homes al- 
ready are places of thrift, economy and a clean plate. 
In the remaining 80 per cent no one can deny that 
there is profligate extravagance and waste. Temper- 
ance in entertainment, food and drink is likely to be- 
come no longer an ethical question among this class, 
but a grim imposition of war. 

“We must also plant everything and everywhere it 
will grow, or this time next year the food problem will 
be absolutely unsolvable and the world will face abso- 
lute starvation.” 
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President, but after I heard that man Hoover, | 
was converted. He knows his job, and knows ex- 
actly what the conditions are in every food-pro- 
ducing country on earth. The armies in Europe 
are going to call for dangerously large propor- 
tions of America’s food supply, and there seems 
to be real need for some government control to 
prevent speculation and starvation.” 


In this connection we are printing on this page 
what Herbert Hoover said just before leaving 
Europe, April 21, and on page 18 we are printing 
a map which shows just how limited is the world’s 
important grain-growing area. Look on that map 
and see what a small part of the world is left 
after you eliminate the regions having less than 
20 inches of rain, the regions of tropic pests and 
forests, and the colder parts of North America 
and Northern Asia. Then consider these facts: 

(1) The world has grown used to keeping on 
the land just enough men to feed it without ac- 
cumulating any particular surplus. 

(2) This surplus had already become uncom- 
fortably small even before war began, a condition 
brought about by the drift to the towns. (The 
United States, the Census Bureau has just an- 
nounced, has now for the first time a majority of 
town-dwelling people, the percentage of urban 
population growing from 36 per cent in 1890 to 52 
per cent in 1917.) 

(3) And now to make bad matters worse, we 
have the two new factors discussed in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer week before last; first, short 
crops the world over, and second, a greater need 
for big crops because so many farmer-producers 
have become soldier-consumers. 


Is There Danger of Making Prices 
Too Low? 


N THIS situation we believe farmers will not 

rebel against a food control bill provided it is 

aimed at speculation and not at justly fair 
prices for the farmer. What is a fair price, how- 
ever, must take into consideration the greatly in- 
creased cost of labor and of all materials used in 
producing farm crops. For example, as the Amer- 
ican Co6perative Journal points out: 

“Wire has advanced 100 per cent. 

“Wagons have advanced 30 per cent. 

“Prepared feeds have advanced 100 per cent. 

“Tankage costs 100 per cent more now. 

“All fertilizer has advanced 50 per cent. Potash, 
600 per cent. 

“Binder twine has advanced from 8 cents to 18 
cents. 

“Plow shovels that were bought for $2.50 now 
cost $7. 

“Cultivators sold at $28 before; now $50.” 

Our own belief is that the government is so anx- 
ious to secure the production of enough food that it 
will not fix prices too low. In fact, the chances 
are that it will make no attempt to fix maximum 
prices during the height of the farmer’s usual mar- 
keting season, but only after stocks have run low 
and speculation become rampant. At such times 
the profits of high prices go almost wholly to non- 
producers anyhow, rather than to actual farmers. 

In line with this idea, Mr. E. T. Meredith of 
Des Moines, Iowa, has made a novel suggestion 
which we commend to the consideration of all 
students of the problem. In a letter to Secretary 
Houston, a copy of which he sends The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Mr. Meredith gives his plan as 
follows: 


“It occurs to me that the price paid the 
producer for oats is the price the farmer actu- 
ally gets at harvest—July and August; that 
the price paid the farmer for corn is the Octo- 
ber and November price when crops are mov- 
ing, and that everything over these prices is 
the speculative price whether the corn or oats 
is in the hands of a big grain speculator or 
still in the hands of the farmer-speculator 
who holds it in the hope of a higher price. 

“Granted that this is correct and that the 
price the farmer gets for oats is the July and 
and August price—prices no one fixes, neither 
the farmer nor the speculator, but prices fixed 
by supply and demand and the world’s needs— 
then why not say by law that no one may sell 
or deal in oats during September at more than 
so many cents over the July and August price, 
and you announce September Ist what that 
basic price has actually been by market re- 
ports. Fix the number of cents additional at 
which oats may be dealt in in September at 
enough to cover interest, storage, insurance, 
shrinkage and a reasonable per cent of profit.” 


And so on for other months and for other crops. 
No wholly satisfactory plan is likely to be devel- 
oped, but if it becomes necessary to fix maximum 
prices at all, some adaptation of the Meredith idea 
seems worth considering. 








About Corns 


| You have read much fic- 
tion about corns. Were that 
not so there would be no 
corns. All people would i 
use Blue-jay. 

Here is the truth, as stated 
by a chemist who spent 25 
years on this corn problem. || 
And as proved already on | 
almost a billion corns. | 

“This invention—Blue-jay— | 

makes corn troubles needless. { 

| It stops the pain instantly, 
H and stops it forever. In | 
hovrs the whole corn disap- 
pears. save in rare cases | 
which take a little longer.” i 


That is the truth, and mil- | 
lions of people know it. | 
Every month it is being | 
proved on neariy two mil- 
lion corns. 

So long as you doubt it 
you'll suffer. The day that | 
you prove it will see your jij 

last corn-ache. | 

It costs so little—is so easy | 
| and quick and painless—that 
ill] you owe yourself this proof. | 
Try Blue-jay tonight. | 


BAUER & BLACK 


Chicago and New York | | 
Makers of Surgical Dressings,etc. i 


Blue-jay i 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns | 
Sold by Alt Druggists 
Alec Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


TRY BEFORE YOU BUY 


} soma og a blero you prefer 

fro es, colors and 

sizes e “the i see “‘Ranger”® 
line. We send it on approval and 
sy Any hg ‘reight paid 
r town. urn it if not 

pe Ln and the trial costs you ¢ 


ae. 
at once for large 
illustrated catalog showing com- 
plete line of biegeses. tires and 
pm ph and partic of most 
marvelous offer ever made on @ 
bicycle. You will be astonished at 
ices and remarkable terms. 
RIDE! AGENTS Wanted 
—Boys, make money taking orders for 
Bieyelés. Tires and Sundries from o A 
big catalog. Do Business direct with the leading 
Bicycle pomae =e ‘America. Do not buy until you 


M E| Al CYCLE cea” 


Dept. 6-79 Chicago 

















Many are making $15.C0 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit end Vegetables for market, neigh- 
bors and home use witha 


“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better last longer, no waste, gives best 
results, uses less fuel, easy to operate. 
Prices, $2.30 and up. We furnish cans ‘ 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. | 

The Carolina Metal Products Co., 


Post Office Box 19 














mo: 
lectricity, wires or springs. 1917 Improved 
patented Models. Runs 8 hours ee cent on kero- 
uiet—convenient. Bring 


@ genuine com- 


° 3 

A { 12-in.$16.£0,Alcoho lor Gas only(Gas $1.60 ex 
16-in.$18.60 Alcohol or Gas only(Gas $1.50 ex) 

B{ 16-in. $19.50, Any Burner (Gasolene $2.50 ex) 
te fo $22.50, Any Burner (Gasolene $2.50 ex) 


ago. Cash with order only. 
COOL 














Kill All si pena “a 


Placed anywhere, Dalsy Fiy Kilior attracts and killsali 
flies. Neat, clean, 





and cheap. 
Lasts alse season. M. 


ie 

; fot metal, can’t sp “fee 
-F4/*%ip over; will not boll oe 
os injure anything. Gaaran- 






teed effective. Ask for 


Daisy Fly Killer 


Sold by dealers, or 6 sent 
oy express, prepaid, $1.00, 


HAROLD SOMERS, 4160 DoKald Ave., Brookiya, 8. Y- 








If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe. 


























Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 























THE HOUSE BY THE SIDE OF 
THE ROAD 


T IITERE are hermit souls that live with- 
drawn 
In the peace of their self-content; 


The are souls like stars that dwell 





apart 
In a fellowless firmament, 

There are pioncer souls that blaze a path 
Where the highways never ran—- 
Let me live in a house by the side of the 

road 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road 
Where the race of men go by— 
The men that are good, the men that are 
are bad— 
As good and as bad as I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s 





seat, 
Or hur: the cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in a house by the side of th« 
road 


And be a friend to man. 


see from my 
road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 


house by the side of the 


The men that press on With the ardor of 
hope, 

And the men that are faint with the 
strife; 


And 1 turn not away from their smiles 
and their tears— 
Both paris of an Infinite plan— 
Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road 
And be a friend to man. 


I know there are brook-gladdened mead- 
ows ahead, 
And mountains cf wearisome height; 
That the road stretches on through the 
long afternoon 
And passes away to the night. 
Yet still I rejoice when the travelers re- 


joice, 
An@ weep with the strangers that 
moan; 
Nor live in my house by the side of the 
road 


Like a man lives that lives alone. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road 
Where the race of men go by; 
They are good, they are bad, they are 
weak, they are strong, 
Wise, foolish; so am I. 
Then why should I sit in the 
seat, 
or hurl a cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road 
And be a friend to man. 


seorner’s 














—Foss. 
TEE SUMMER WORK 
The Housewife Will Find System, 


Thought in Kitchen Arrangement 
and Kitchen Conveniences a Won- 


derfui Help 


HE summer with its unceasing 

duties is“a season of little rest for 
the busy country housewife. Extra 
workmen are to be fed, fruit to can 
and preserve, visitors come, there is 
more butter to make and the regular 
round of cooking, cleaning and sew- 
ing goes on endlessly, All the sum- 
mer sunshine is lost in the preserving 
kettle, precious hours that rightly be- 
long to the children are often spent 
over the hot stove, and the end of the 
season that should bring strength 
and happiness finds the housewife a 
nervous wreck. 

Many useless steps are taken in ac- 
complishing the tasks of a _ day. 
Housework is, in a way, a matter of 
habit. A place for everything and ev- 
erything in its place is a good motto. 


| Once the habit of putting and keeping 
Wilmingtcn, N. C. | 


things in the place where they belong 
has been formed the problem of 
straightening is solved. It is as easy 
to hang the hat on the rack as to drop 
it in a chair. If children can be 
taught to put their things in their 
proper places they save their mother 
many steps that would otherwise be 
taken picking up after them. 

In all housework a certain amount 
of system is necessary—not the kind 
that lays down laws that must be car- 
ried out regardless of interruptions, 
and cause worry because she cannot 
carry on her work exactly as it has 
been planned, but a plan in mind to- 
wards which to work—some 
purpose for each day. 

There is no unwritten law com- 
pelling us to wash on Monday, sew on 
Tuesday, cook on Wednesday and 
Saturday, wash windows on Thurs- 
day, and sweep on Friday; but 1t may 
be more convenient to follow some 


definite 


such order, provided you don’t feel 
that you are brea} king one of the Ten 
Commandments in deviating 
that plan. One of the delights of 
housekeeping lies in the fact that it 
cannot be reduced wholly to formal 
routine—it is full of surprises. Few 
can follow plans that others have laid 
down ior them. The good housewife 
is the one who applies her good sense 
to the circumstances of the moment. 

As so much of the housekeeper’s 
time and energy are spent in the 
kitchen planning and preparing the 
inevitable three meals a day, it is 
there they feel most keenly the need 
of modern conveniences and labor- 

aving devices. The fireless cooker, 
Washing machine, water works, and’ 
wherever possible gas and electric ap- 
pliances, are both time and strength 
savers for the ever busy housewife. 
But foremost of all have the kitchen 
conveniently arranged, place the 
furniture in the best relative position, 
so as to require as few steps as pos- 
sible in going from one to the other. 


from 
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Courtesy 
Fulton Mfg. Co., 
Bay City, Mich. 


An immense amount of energy is lost in 
the process of washing dishes alone. Instead 
of going back and forih a dozen times, 
carrying handful of dishes each time, use 
this large serving tray. 
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Courtesy 
Fulton Mfg. Co., 
Bay City, Mich. 


What is more 


delightful 
where conversation is uninterrupted. 
made possible by the use of the tray for 
holding reserve dishes and receiving those 
for removal later. 


meal 
This is 


than a 


Do not walk to one side of the room 
to get a spoon, then to the other side 
to the stove to stir the hominy and 
back again. Have the daily supplies 
and the utensils most often used in 
the most prominent places. An im- 
mense amount of energy is wasted in 
reaching over the box of starch, 
soap that is used only once a week to 
get to the flour or meal barrel several 
times a day, or in moving three pans 
or pots in order to get the one at the 
bottom, when a little more shelf 
space or a few more nails driven up 
would relieve the situation. The rack 
that holds the spoons, knives, etc., 
shouid be in the handiest place, not 
so high as to have to tiptoe to reach 
it. A small shelf just over the work 
table for salt, pepper and spices is 
very convenient. 

In the process of dish-washing alone 
much time as well as energy can be 
saved. Instead of going back and 
forth a half dozen times a day from 
dining-room to kitchen carrying a 
handful of dishes each time, take a 
large tray or dish rack and pile all 
the dishes to be washed on it, (better 
a wheel tray) thus making one trip do 
for all. 

After the dishes have been washed 
pour boiling water over them and let 
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stand awhile. They necd very little, 
if any, wiping. Use a dish mop and 
soap shaker io keep from putting the 
hands in the water, and much warmer 
water can be used. When convenient, 
pile the dishes and fcod on the tray 
and make but one or two trips in set- 
ting the table. 
MRS. F. 
Kirksey, S.C. 


ARRINGTON. 





Egg-preserving Mixtures 


F VARIOUS kinds that have been 

tried, the three that gave the most 
satisfactory results were water glass, 
lime wcter and coating eggs with 
vaseline. ‘Vater glass is undoubt- 
edly best. Anyone unable to obtain 
it can use the lime method as second 
best. 

Use two or three pounds of good, 
freshly burnt quick LE ne to five gal- 
lons of water. The method of prep- 
aration is simply to slake the lime 
with a small quantity of water, then 
stir the milk of lime so formed into 
five gallons of water. After the mix- 
ture has been kept well stirred for a 
few hours it is allowed to settle. The 
supernatant liquid, which is now 
saturated lime water, is drawn off 
and poured over the eggs previously 
placed in a crock or water-tight 
barrel. 

As exposure to the air tends to 
precipitate the lime (as carbonate) 
and thus weaken the solution, the 
vessel containing the eggs should be 
kept covered. The air may be ex- 
cluded by a covering of sweet oil or 
by sacking upon which a paste of 
lime is spread. If after a time there 
is any noticeable precipitation of the 
lime, the lime water should be drawn 
off or siphoned off and replaced with 
a further quantity newly prepared. 

All eggs for preservation should 
be clean, gathered often from good 
clean nests, and treated as soon as 
possible after they are laid. 

Lime water and water glass should 
be quite cold before the eggs are put 
in. Do not use either solution for 
the second time. Make fresh pre- 
server for each year. 


The shells of old eggs are more 
easily and quickly penetrated by 
molds and bacteria than those of 


fresh eggs. 

Dirty eggs, or eggs that have been 
washed, always spoil more readily 
than clean, fresh eggs, and should 
not be preserved by any method. 





Helpful Items for the Home 
Dressmaker 


os MAKING draperies for windows, 
care should be exercised in color 
schemes. Rooms having figured walls 
should have plain draperies, and 
rooms having plain walls may have 
figured draperies. 


In hemming sheets, if a thread is 
drawn it will insure having a per- 
fectly straight sheet. This is an im- 
provement over tearing the goods. 
If the threads do not slide easily, 
rub them with hard soap and the 
trouble is overcome. 


Summertime is the season to make 
up all the winter underwear. While 
the girls are at home from school 
teach them to sew. They can save 
you many stitches after they learn. 
Do not make drudgery ot it. Let 
them make their own garments as 
an incentive. Let the material be 
pretty but not expensive. 


Seams in thin cotton or 
should be French felled (bind: arm- 
holes); they give a smoother ap- 
pearance and do not fray or pull out. 


silk waists 


Always baste in your sleeves, then 
try on before stitching. Poorly set 
sleeves will spoil the appearance of 
the nicest dress. 


When a seam is composed 
selvedge and bias edge, place the bias 
under the bottom when basting or 
stitching. The seam will not pucker. 


of a 


In getting underwear, scarfs and 
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8325—Ladics’ 
Over 


3athing Suit.—Cut in sizes 34 


at the 
$576—Ladies’ 


back, has pockets and a belt. 


Dress.—Cut in sizes 36 to 42 


XN 


the head and has a separate combination undergarment. 
855S—Ladi-s’ Apron.—Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 


wore 


CRS 
SSS 


SEN 


8358 


to 44 inches bust measure. The suit slips on 


44 inches bust measure. The apron Closes 


inches bust measure. The two-piece skirt is 


guthvred to yokes and the waist is plain. 
Price of euch Pattern, 10 cents. 
Address Pattern Department The Progressive Farmer, 
_— 








centerpieces ready for the narrow 
crochet edge, turn the material over 
once and stitch evenly all around not 
far from the edge. Trim close to the 


stitching, crochet over this and it 
will never pull out. 
On shirtwaists where buttonholes 


are needed, the loop may be used and 
found ornamental. The loops can be 
made by rolling a thin bias of mate- 
rial to the desired size of cord, then 
turn under raw edge and whip care- 
fully. This cord can be looped along 
the edge of the waist front and the 
effect is quite pretty. Where 
are used bullet or similar 
should accompany them. 


cords 
buttons 


When sewing buttons on flat sur- 
faces, put a pin on the top of the 
button and work over it that the 
thread may be held up a little loose. 
The buttonhole will slip over it more 
easily, having this slight extra room. 

MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 

Selma, Ala. 





HOME-MIXED FLOURS 


How to Use Bran, Corn Meal, 
Flour, or Rolled Oats with 
in Bread Making 


J [hea use of flours Which contain more or 
less bran is sometimes advisable both for 
the sake of the variety which they give to 


Rice, Rye 
Wheat Flour 





the diet end because of the mineral sub- 
Stunces aud growth-regulating Substances 
these flours contain. Farmers’ Bulletin 807 


of the United States Depurtment of Agricul- 
ture, ‘“‘Bread and Bread Making,’ includes, 
in uddition to white-bread recipes, a number 
for home-made bread from whole wheat or 
fraham flour, frém home-ground flour, from 
rye, rolled outs, etc. These are us follows: 


Whole Wheat or Graham Bread 


114%4 cups lukewarm milk, 3 
brown sugar, 1 teaspoons 
whole-wheat or graham flour, 

Seald the milk, together with the sugar 
and salt. When lukewarm, add the yeast, 
mixiny it first with a little of the milk. Add 
the flour, beat well, and let it double its vol- 
ume. Beat it thoroughly, put into a pan, 
and let it rise. In a pan of standard size it 
should come nearly to the top. 

The above recipe may be used in prepar- 
ing bread from home-ground meal. There 
are many hemes, particularly in the country, 
where the housewife ean obtain unground 
Wheat at a moderate cost. If ground in the 
ordinary coffee mill, such wheat makes a 
coarse bread, not very light in texture, but 
of such good fluvor that it may well be used 
oceasionally to give variety to the diet. It 
is useful, too, in piaces where good bran can 
not be obtained easily and where coarse 
breads are desired as a means of preventing 
constipation. In making such bread with a 
View to economy the housekeeper should 
compute What it will cost her per loaf, in- 
cluding labor and fuel, as compared with 
other breads she makes. Skim milk instead 
or whole miik can be used; homemade yeast 
either liquid or dry eake, is a possibility, 
end some might like the bread with less 
sugar or unsweetened Another recipe 
Which has been worked out follows: 


tablespoons 
salt, 3 cups 
» yeast cake. 








Home-ground Wheat Bread 


1%, cups water or skim milk, 1', teaspoons 
sait, 1 tablespoon sugar, 3 cups home-ground 
\vheat flour, 4% cake dry yeast, or 1 gill li- 
quid yeast. 

. Set a sponge at night, using half of the 
flour. In the morning add the rest of the 
flour, beat well, put into a greased pan, al- 


low to rise until it doubles its bulk, and 
bake. 
2 Corn-meal-and-wheat Bread 


1% cups milk, water, or a mixture of the 
two, 1% cake compressed yeast, or 1% cups 
milk, water, or a mixture of the two; % 
cup liquid yeast, 1144 teaspoon salt, 1 table- 
spoon sugar, butter, (if used), 1 tablespoon, 
1 cup corn meal, 2 cups wheat flour. 

Pour 1% cupfuls of the water over the 
corn meal, salt, sugar, and fat, (if used), 
and heat the mixture gradually to the boil- 








ing point or nearly to it and cook 20 min- 


utes. This cooking can best be done in a 
double boiler. The water is sufficient only to 
soften the meal a little. Allow the meal to 
cool to about the temperature of the room 
and add the yeast, mixed with the rest of 
the water (4 cupful), or the 4 cupful of 
liquid yeast. Mold thoroughly, let rise until 
it doubles its bulk, make into a loaf, place 
in a pan of standard size, allow to rise until 
it nearly fills the pan, and bake 45 or 50 
minutes. 


Rice Bread 


1 cup lukewarm water, milk, or a mixture 
of the two, 1 cup uncooked rice, 14 tea- 
spoons salt, 1 tablespoon sugar, butter (if 
used), 1 tablespoon or less, % cake com- 
pressed yeast, 2 cups wheat flour. 

Steam the rice with one-half of the liquid 
until it is soft. This is done better in a 
steamer than in a double boiler, for the li- 
quid is so small in amount that the rice 
does not become soft readily and the pres- 
ence of the steam helps. Put the sugar, 
salt, and fat (if used) into the mixing bowl 
and pour over them the remaining liquid (1% 
cupful). When the mixture has become 


lukewarm add the yeast and % cupful of 
flour. Allow this sponge to rise until very 
light. Add the boiled rice which should 
have been cooled until,lukewarm, and the 
rest of the flour This dough is so thick 
that some pressure is required to work in 


the tast portions of the flour. Allow the 
dough to rise until it has doubled its bulk, 
form into a loaf, place in a pan of standard 
size, allow it to rise until it nearly reaches 
the top of the pan, and bake. 


Rye Bread 


1 quart milk, 2 tablespoons sugar, -4 tea- 
spoons salt, 2 tablespoons butter, 1 cake 


> 


compressed yeast, 3 cupfuls flour (1 cup be- 
ing wheat and the remainder rye). 

Follow the directions for making wheat 
bread according to the short process until 
after the bread has been molded the second 
time. A this point the dough should be 


placed in a 6-quart bowl lined with a cloth | 


into which flour has been rubbed. When 
the dough has risen to the top of the bowl 
turn out on a hot sheet iron (a dripping pan 
inverted will do), over which 1 tablespoonful 
of flour has be@én sprinkled, and put it im- 
mediately in a very hot oven. 
minutes lower the temperature somewhat 
and bake for 1 hour. This recipe is a modi- 
fication of an old German household method 
of making rye bread. 





Rules for Canning in Tin 


U SE only fresh and perfect fruit and vege- 
tables for canning. Peel very thin and 
core by the use of a sharp slender pointed 
knife. Peel tomatoes and peaches by plung- 
ing into boiling water one minute then dip- 
ping in cold water and slipping off the skin. 
A wire basket is useful. 

To blanch, plunge into boiling water, then 
quickly put into cold water for an instant. 

All cans must be full weight, clearly 
marked and contain the smallest amount of 
liquid possible. 

Exhausting is keeping the can and con- 
tents in boiling water to swell the contents 
and expel the air. 

Processing is sterilizing or boiling the fill- 
ed and sealed can in water until all germ 
life is destroyed. 

Intermittent cooking is boiling more than 
once to kill germ life and letting the can 
cool between cookings to permit the spores 
to develop into active bacteria. Tomatoes 


require one cooking but asparagus takes two | 


and corn three according to the resistance of 
the bacteria that thrive in them. 

Write for further facts in regard to the 
canning of fruits and vegetables to your 
state home demonstration agent. 


After 10 | 
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Frequent Bathing 


OU can bathe as often as you wish with- 
out irritating the skin if you use Ivory 


Soap. It cannot make the tenderest body 
smart and burn, nor harm the skin because 
it does not contain the ingredients that start 


trouble of this kind. 


Ivory Soap is free from uncombined alkali 
and all other injurious materials. It is per- 
fectly made soap of the highest grade, mild, 
pure, safe. It is intended to cleanse gently 
and pleasantly; it does that and nothing else. 
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IVORY SOAP ERs 9944% PURE 


IT FLOATS 
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AJESTIC CANNER’ 125" = 


"AER Fight the High Cost of Living Books for Farmers 


Biggestcannerbargainever 


For list of best books on all 
farm subjects, consult our “Ref- 
erence Special,” February 17, 

1 1917, or write us for any infor- 
book of instructions, 


giving all recipes, ali mation. We shall be glad to 
for only $12.50. Withityoucan make$1) to help any reader. 
$30 a day, saving surplus fruitand vegetabivs i 
and canning it in glass or tin for the market 
or your own table. Canners all sizes and 
prices. All guaranteed—money back if not 
satisfied. Get our offer of cash prizes for 
best work done on Majestic. 

Write today for folder, or send $12.50 amd get 
started in this pleasant, profitable work. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO. 
Dept. 10 Chattanooga, Tenn. 


equipped with IRON GRATES 
- for coal or wood; charcoal 
fire-pot, smoke stack, 
can tongs, tipping cop- 
per, and wonderful 



































Nomination 
Form 








FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
PIG AND CHICKEN CLUB. 


Enclosed find $_____.... for................years subscription for 


Pont Obie ons ie wee ose ek State....¢ 25-35-22 Route_______. 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
‘ in The Progressive Farmer Pig and Chicken Club. 


EE La te ens re Re ee Route... 
. — 


When writing to advertisers say: 














“Tam writing you as an advertiser 


in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 
vertising it carries.’’ 
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back of the cloth, inside 
the garment—it’s a satis- 
faction guarantee—the 
mark of the genuine 


Stit el’s 
Indi Indigo Cloth 


over seventy-five years 


that has never been success- 
fully imitated. 


Remember, it’s the cloth in 
the overalls that gives the 
wear, and STIFEL’S IN- 
DIGO has broken all records 
as the long-wear cloth. 
Sweaty toil and the rub of 
the tub can’t dim the beau- 
tiful fast color. 
Look for this mark 
inside the garment 


on the back of the Zizi 
cloth. REGISTERED 





Cloth Manufactured by 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS 


Indigo Dyers and Printers 
WHEELING, W. VA. 





NEW YORK 260-262 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA . . 324 Market Street 
OSTON ac Ss 1 Bedford Street 





Boulevard 
Bidg. 


400 
MONTREAL . Room 500, 489 








SELF- OILING Wotte MILL 


With CLOSED 
Keeping OUT DUST and ~ Keeping IN OIL 





oes 
O1L SUPPLY The lightest Breeze 
REPLENISHED And Prevents Wear 
ONLY ONCE A YEAR 
DOUBLE ganas Each Rye 3 Half bod Load 
Every feature desi ill int 


AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
Gasoline Engines — Pumps — Tanks 
Water Supply Goods — Steel Frame Saws 
wart AERMOTOR CO. 2500 121 Sr. Cnicaco 





& HIDES 
Highest Prices Paid ! 


Remittance mailed same 
day shipment is received 





No Commission To Pay 
Write for WOOL BAGS and PRICE LIST 


M. Sabel & Sons 


INCORPORATED 


Established 1856 LOUISVILLE, KY. 


paid for butterflies, insects. Some $1 to $74 
A each. Easy work. Even two boys earned good 
money with mother's help and my pictures, 


Se. me list, and simple instructions 
on paintescly killing, ete. 2c stamp at once for prospectus 


SINCLAIR, ‘Box 24a" D 36 , Los Angeles, Cal. 





















Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
! wz The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Pollyanna has fully recovered from her 
injuries, received in the automobile accident, 
and during her Uncle and Aunt’s visit to 
Germany, is spending the winter in Boston 
with a Mrs. Carew. Several years before 
Mrs. Carew's nephew, Jamie, was kidnep- 
ped and Poliyanna finds her embittered by 
her loss and hpoeless as to the future. 
Knowing something of Pollyanna’s reputa- 
tion for ‘‘being glad’’ Mrs. Carew takes her 
i charge on the condition that she can stay 
only so long as she doesn't preach. Without 
doing what Mrs. Carew calls preaching, Pol- 
lyanna persuades her to open the unused 
rooms of her elegant home, raise the shades, 
dress herself in beautiful clothes and jewels 
and occupy the family pew at church ser- 
vices. Pollyanna visits the Boston Public 
Garden alone and there talks with a man 
who calls himself ‘fan old duffer,’’ and a 
lovely discouraged girl. Pollyanna loses her 
way, and is taken home by Jerry, a little 
newsboy. Pollyanna goes often to the park 
to feed the squirrels and birds and there 
again meets Jerry and his little friend 
“Jamie,’”” and is convinced that he is Mrs. 
Carew’s lost nephew. Mrs. Carew is induc- 
ed to offer the boy a home, but he refuses, 
Pollyanna, however, doesn’t give up, and is 
also determined to find a friend ‘‘who cares” 
for Sadie Dean, her Public Garden friend. 
Knowing she will miss Pollyanna sorely 
when she goes home, Mrs. Carew again of- 
fers Jamie a home, and he comes. Sadie, 
too, has a fast friend in Mrs Carew. Polly- 
anna spends six years in Germany with Dr. 
and Mrs. Chilton. Dr. Chilton dies unex- 
pectedly, and at almost the same time Mrs. 
Chilton learns that she is practically ruined 
financially. The two women return to Beld- 
ingsville, and Pollyanna has a plan which 
she thinks will enable them to keep the old 
home. Through Miss Wetherly she arranges 
to entertain Mrs. Carew, Jamie and Sadie 
Dean for the summer. 


CHAPTER XXII.—(Continued) 
‘O' COURSE,” nodded Pollyanna, 


im approval. “He’d want it that 
way, I’m sure, I should. It isn’t 

nice to be under obligations that you 
can’t pay. I know how it is. That’s 
why I so wish I could help Aunt Polly 
out—after all she’s done for me!” 

“But you are helping her this sum- 
mer 

Pothyansa lifted her eyebrowns. 

“Yes, I’m keeping summer board- 
ers. I look it, don’t 1?” she challeng- 
ed, with a flourish of her hands to- 
ward her surroundings. “Surely, 
never was a_ boarding- house mis- 
tress’s task quite like mine! And you 
should have heard Aunt Polly’s dire 
predictions of what summer boarders 
would be,” she chuckled irrepressibly. 

“What was that?” 

Pollyanna shook her head decid- 
edly. 

“Couldn’t possibly tell you. That's 
a dead secret. But—” She stopped 
and. sighed, her face growing wistiul 


again. “This isn’t going to last, you 
know. It can’t. Summer boarders 
don’t. I’ve got to do something win- 
ters. P’ve been thinking. I believe— 


I’ll write stories.” 
Jamie turned with a start. 
“You’ll—what ?” he demanded. 
“Write stories—to sell, you know. 
You needn’t look so surprised! Lots 
of folks do that. I-knew two girls in 
Germany who did.” 
“Did you ever try it?” Jamie still 
spoke a little queerly. 


“No-no; not yet,” admitted Polly- 
anna. Then, defensively, in answer 
to the expression on his face, she 
bridled: “I told you I was keeping 
summer boarders now. I can’t do 
both at once.” 

“Of course not!” 

She threw him a_- reproachful 


glance. 
“You don’t think I can ever do it?” 
“TI didn’t say so.” 


“No; but you look it. I don’t see 
why I can’t. It isn’t like singing. You 
don’t have to have a voice for it. And 
it isn’t like an instrument that you 
have to learn how to play.” 

“T think it is—a little—like 
Jamie’s voice was low. 
turned away. 

“How? What do you mean? Why, 
Jamie, just a pencil and paper, so— 
that isn’t like learning to play the 
piano or violin!” 

There was a moment’s silence. 
Then came the answer, still in that 
low, diffident voice; still with the 
eyes turned away. 

“The instrument that you play on, 
Pollyanna, will be the great heart of 


that.” 
His eyes were 





the world; and to me that seems the 
most wonderful instrument of all—to 
learn. Under your touch, if you’ are 
skillful, it will respond with smiles or 
tears, as you will.” 

Pollyanna drew a tremendous sigh. 
Her eyes grew wet. 

“Oh, Jamie, how beautifully you do 
put things—always! I never thought 
of it that way. But it’s so, isn’t it? 
How I would love to do it! Maybe I 
couldn’t do—all that. But I’ve read 
stories in the magazines, lots of them. 
Seems as if I could write some like 
those, anyway. I love to tell stories. 
I’m always repeating those you tell, 
and I always laugh and cry,.too, just 
as I do when you tell them.” 

Jamie turned quickly. 

“Do they make you laugh and cry, 
3 ollyanna—really?” = T here was a 
rious eagerness in his voice. 

“Of course they do, and you know 
i, Jamie. And they used to long ago, 
ico, in the Public Garden. Nobody 
can tell stories like you, Jamie. You 
cught to be the one writing stories 
not I. And say, Jamie, why don’t 
your You could “do it lov ely, I 
know!” 

There was no answer. Jamie, ap- 
parently, did not hear: perhaps be- 
cause he called at that instant to a 
chipmunk that was scurrying through 
the bushes near by. 


It was not always with Jamie, nor 
yet with Mrs. Carew and Sadie Dean 
that Pollyanna had delightful walks 
and talks, however; very often it was 
with Jimmy, or John Pendleton. 

Pollyanna was sure now that she 
had never before known John Pen- 
dleton. The old taciturn moroseness 
seemed entirely gone since they came 
to camp. He rowed and swam and 
fished and tramped with fully as 
much enthusiasm as did Jimmy -him- 
self, and with almost as much vigor. 
Around the camp fire at night he 
quite rivaled Jamie with his story- 
telling of adventures, both laughable 
and thrilling, that had befallen him in 
his foreign travels. 

“In the ‘Desert of Sarah,’ Nancy 
used to call it,’ laughed Pollyanna 
one night, as she joined the rest in 
begging for a story. 

Better than all this, however, in 
Pollyanna’s opinion, were the times 
when John Pendleton, with her alone, 
talked of her mother as he used to 
know her and love her, in the days 
long gone. That he did so talk with 
her was a joy to Poilyanna, but a 
great surprise, too; for, never in the 
past, had John Pendleton talked so 
freely of the girl whom he had so 
loved—hopelessly. Perhaps John Pen- 
dleton himself felt some of the sur- 
ptise, for once he said to Pollyanna, 
musingly: 

“T wonder why 
like this.” 

“Oh, but I love to have you,” 
breathed Pollyanna. 

“Yes, 1 know—but I wouldn’t think 
! would do it. It must be, though, 
that it’s because you are so like her, 
as I knew her. You are very like your 
mother, my dear.” 

“Why, I thought my mother was 
beautiful!” cried Pollyanna, in uncon- 
cealed amazement. 

John Pendleton smiled quizzically. 

“She was, my dear.” 

Pollyanna looked still more amazed. 

“Then I don’t see how I can be like 
her !” 


I’m talking to you 


The man laughed outright. 

“Pollyanna, if some girls had said 
that, I—well, never mind what I'd say. 
You little witch!—you poor, homely 
little Pollyanna!” 

Pollyanna flashed a 
tressed reproof 
man’s merry eyes. 

“Please, Mr. Pendleton, don’t look 
like that, and don’t tease me—about 
that. I’d so love to be beautiful— 
though of course it sounds silly to 
say it. And I have a mirror, you 
know.” 

“Then I advise you to look in it— 


genuinely dis- 
straight into the 
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when you’re talking sometime,” ob- 
served the man sententiously. 

Pollyanna’s eyes flew wide open. 

“Why, that’s just what Jimmy said,” 
she cried. 

“Did he, indeed—the young 
retorted John Pendleton, dryly. Then, 
with one of the curiously abrupt 
changes of manner peculiar to him, 
he said, very low: “You have your 
mother’s eyes and smile, Polly anna; 
and to me you are—beautiful.” 


And Pollyanna, her eyes blinded 
with sudden hot tears, was silenced. 

Dear as were these talks, however, 
they still were not quite like the talks 
with Jimmy, to Pollyanna. For that 
matter, she and Jimmy did not need 
to talk to be happy. Jimmy was al- 
Ways so comfortable, and comforting; 
whether they talked or not did not 
matter. Jimmy always understood. 
There was no pulling on her heart- 
strings for sympathy, with Jimmy— 
jimmy was. delightfully big, and 
strong, and happy. Jimmy was not 
sorrowing for a long-lost mephew, 
nor pining for the loss of a boyhood 
sweetheart. Jimmy did not have to 
swing himself painfully about on a 
pair of crutches—all of which was so 
hard to see, and know, and think of. 
With Jimmy one could be just glad, 
and happy, and free. Jimmy was such 
a dear! He always rested one so— 
did Jimmy! 


rascal!” 





CHAPTER XXIII 
“Tied to Two Sticks” 


- WAS on the last day at camp 

that it happened. To Pollyanna 
it seemed such a pity that it should 
have happened at all, for it was the 
first cloud to bring a shadow of re- 
gret and unhappiness to her heart 
during the whole trip, and she found 
herself futilely sighing: 

“I wish we’d gone home day before 
yesterday; then it wouldn’t have hap- 
pened.” 

But they had not gone home “day 
before yesterday,” and it had happen- 
ed; and this was the manner of it. 

Early in the morning of that last 
day they had all started on a two- 
mile tramp to “the Basin.” 


“We'll have one more bang-up fish 
dinner before we go,” Jimmy had 
said. And the rest had joyfully 
agreed. 

With luncheon and fishing tackle, 
therefore, they had made an early 
start. Laughing and calling gaily to 
each other they followed the narrow 
path through the woods, led by Jim- 
my, who best knew the way. 

At first, close behind Jimmy had 
walked Pollyanna; but gradually she 
had fallen back with Jamie, who was 
last in the line: Pollyanna had 
thought she detected on Fuses face 
the expression which she had come to 
know was there only when he was at- 
tempting something that taxed al- 
most to the breaking-point his skill 
and powers of endurance. She knew 
that nothing would so offend him as 
to have her openly notice this state 
of affairs. At the same time, she also 
knew that from her, more willingly 
than from any one else, would he ac- 
cept an occasional steadying hand 
over a troublesome log or _ stone. 
Therefore, at the first opportunity to 
make the change without apparent 
design, she had dropped back step by 
step until she had reached her goal, 
Jamie. She had been rewarded in- 
stantly in the way Jamie’s face 
brightened, and in the easy assurance 
with which he met and conquered a 
fallen tree-trunk across their path, 
under the pleasant fiction (caret ully 
fostered by Pollyanna) of “helping 
her across.” 


Once out of the woods, their way 
led along an old stone wall for a time, 
with wide reaches of sunny, sloping 
pastures on each side, and a more dis- 
tant picturesque farmhouse. It was in 
the adjoining pasture that Pollyanna 
saw the goldenrod which she immed- 
iately coveted. 

“Jamie, wait! I’m going to get it,” 
she exclaimed eagerly. “It'll make 
Such a beautiful bouquet for our pic- 
nic table!” And nimbly she scrambled 
over the high stone wall and dropped 
herself down on the other side. 

(Continued next week) 





“What you want to do in this panic,’ ob- 
served the mild-mannered man, “is to be 
optimistic. Look on the bright side. Be 


like that man who fell from the 40-story 
building who called out to the man standing 
in the window of the thirteenth flocr as he 
went,» by: ‘I'm all right so far!’”’ 
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SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


JULY 


1. How May We Best Cocper- 
ate in Marketing This Year’s 
Crops? 

2. Debate on Subject to Be Se- 
lected. 














BETTER MARKETING FACILI- 
TIES NEEDED 


Every Local Union Should Appoint 
Committees to Confer With Local 
Merchants and Commercial Bodies 
—Farmers Should Arrange to Grade 
Properly and Sell in Quantities 


NE subject about which every 

Local Union in North Carolina, 
Virginia, South Carolina and Georgia 
should now be active is that of pro- 
viding adequate markets for the food 
crops maturing next fall. In every 
Local Union committees should be 
appointed at once to find out what 
the nearby merchants will do, and the 
farmers should form selling associa- 
tions so as to codperate in grading, 
packing and shippimg all products. 
Even your local merchants will pay 
much better prices if you will sell in 
quantities. 

We are glad to see that the North 
Carolina State Food Commission— 
composed of President Alexander, 
Maj. W. A. Graham, Director B. W. 
Kilgore, Prof. C. R. Hudson, and 
John Paul Lucas, together with Gov- 
ernor Bickett—is pushing this mat- 
ter. Secretary Lucas has just sent 
out the following letter to merchants’ 
associations, chambers of commerce, 
etc., all over North Carolina, so it is 
a good time for farmers to work and 
put their committees to work. This 
official letter from Secretary Lucas 
reads: 

“North Carolina is woefully lacking 
in the matter of established markets 
for cern, small grains, hay, peas, 
beans, etc. The absence of these 
markets has held back to a greater 
extent than most of us realize the 
movement for diversified farming and 
the producing at home of all these 
products that we consume. We can- 
not expect our farmers to produce 
crops that they cannot sell readily 
and at such a price as the buyer 
would have to pay for the same pro- 
duct imported from the West. It isa 
notorious fact that in the vast major- 
ity of cities and towns in this state 
the merchants have been prone to 
take advantage to the utmost of the 
absence of such markets, refusing to 


pay anything like a fair price for 
products and thus, unintentionally, 
holding back the agricultural pro- 


gress and prosperity of their county 
and state. This is shortsighted pol- 
icy. If our merchants will offer the 
farmer a just and equitable price for 
his corn, small grain, hay and other 
crops we shall see wonderful develop- 
ment of our agricultural industry and 
increased prosperity, not only for our 
rural districts, but for our cities and 
towns as well, for it is more and more 
clearly demonstrated that even our 
largest cities are largely dependent 
for their prosperity upon the farming 
districts. 

“This matter af markets demands 
careful and mature consideration. For 
best results the merchant purchasing 
the products in question should have 
facilities for shelling corn, grading 
corn, wheat, oats and other small 
grain, and for the proper handling of 
other products. With a large ware- 


house, bonded in proper form, the fi- 
nancing of a huge amount of products 
becomes a comparatively easy matter, 





as the national banks loan on ware- 
house certificates for any staple pro- 
ducts. 

“Our merchants should be willing 
to give to the home farmer the same 
price for corn or any other products 
delivered at his warehouse that he is 
compelled to pay for the same grade 
of the Western products. And this 
year he is not going to be able to get 
much of the Western products. The 
farmer should find it just as easy to 
get a fair and stable price for his 
corn, small grain, hay, etc., as he does 
for his cotton or tobacco, and our 
state is not going to prosper as it 
should until he does. 

‘Yt is none too early to begin work- 
ing upon the marketing proposition, 
and I am sending you this reminder 
so that you will have ample time to 
see that your city and community is 
not without a proper market when it 
is needed. I will appreciate it if you 
will keep this office informed as to 
any plans you may formulate and any 
progress you make along this line. 
Any service which we may be able to 
render will be offered gladly. 

“Yours in the interest of greater 
North Carolina, raising its own food 
and feedstuffs and prospering because 
it does. “j.. Po BU CAS, 

“Secretary.” 

, it will be a good idea for farmers 
and Local Union officers, after inves- 
tigating local market conditions, to 
write Secretary Lucas, Governor 
Bickett, or any other member of the 
Food Commission named in this arti- 
cle: 

By all means let every Local Union 
do something now to insure just and 
efficient markets in its community. 





The men who lead are the men who read. 





Growth of Tenancy Must Be 
Checked 


HE United States Government in 

its census reports shows that land 
tenancy on our farms is increasing at 
much greater ratio than actual farm 
ownership. These 
figures are not 
given out by ca- 
lamity howlers, or 
visionaries, but are 
cold official facts 
given out by our 
government agen- 
cies. 

It has been cal- 
culated that if 
the present ratio 
should be maintained for fifty years, 
farm ownership would disappear and 
everybody would be tenants. That of 
course is absurd, as somebody would 
own the land. But what is not absurd 
is that at the end of the fifty years of 
the present trend, an insignificant 
minority will own all the farms. 

Such a condition would inevitably 
breed revolution. At a recent gov- 
ernmental investigation the state- 
ment was made that one corporation, 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, owns 
one-fifth of all the remaining timber 
lands of the country. Two Germans 
recently deceased, in the Northwest, 
had during their long lives accumu- 
lated a timber acreage of our finest 
lands running into millions of acres. 

In our North Central states it is 
getting common to find city capital- 
ists owning from two to twenty high- 
grade farms which they are operating 
on factory lines. 

In the South are found quite anum- 
ber of large land owners running 
from a few thousand acres per family 
up to families which own one or more 
millions of acres. 

This system must be destroyed, or 
it will destroy us, and the men of our 
country who aspire to be called 
statesmen can find no more fruitful 
field for their abilities than the devis- 


PRESIDENT BARRETT 





(15) 723 


ing of a method which, without injus- 
tice or confiscation, will restore to all 
the people the opportunity to acquire 
these speculative land holdings at 
living prices and on living terms. 

The matter is urgent, Every year 
of delay will add immensely to the 
difficulties of the situation. The op- 
portune time is now. 


Union City, Ga. C. S. BARRETT. 





HE Surry County Farmers’ Union will 

hold their next regular quarterly meeting 
at Dobson, Thursday night and Friday, July 
5 and 6, 1917. We are expecting some of the 
state officers to be with us on Friday and 
hope to have a delegation from every Local 
in the County. Fraternally, 

J. M. BRINKLEY, Secretary, 


STOCK LICK IT—STOCK LIKE IT 





i See : For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
1 yaBLACKHANs | and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
I MEDICATED | peras for Worms, Sulphur 


SALT SRir 


for the Blood, Saitpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Sait. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick in 
feed-box. Ask yourdealer 
for Blackman’s or write 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


HOME CANNERS 


THE IMPROVED MONARCH wT 
cans. all Fruits, Vegetables and | §f 
Meats in giass or tin by latest 
COLD PACK METHODS, using 
either steam or hot water process: 
Write today for Illustrated Lit- 
erature and special Club prices. 
Address, MONARCH MFG. CO., 
Oept. 300, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





‘ 
{ 
acer ‘ 











ar 
FOR Off 


Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 


identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on.t: 
Catalog and samples free on request. 
F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 








RAILROADS LOSE LANDS—2,300,000 acres in fertile 
Oregon forfeited to government by Southern Pacific 
Railroad, Wiil be opened to homesteading. Write 
quick for free information—send no. money. 

F. M. Anderson, Povey Bidg., Portland, Ore. 








The Clemson Agricultural College 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND AGRICULTURE 


1554 ACRES OF LAND. VALUE OF PLANT OVER $1,300,000. OVER 120 TEACHERS, OFFICERS, AND 


ASSISTANTS. ENROLLMENT, $75. 





COURSES OF STUDY 


Agriculture (8 Courses), Chem- 
istry, Mechanical-Electrical Engin- 
eering, Civil Engineering, Textile 
Engineering, Architectural Engin- 
erring. 

Two-year Course in Textiles. 

One-year Course in Agriculture. 

(October 10th to June 7th.) 

No Summer School 1917. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Sixteen years of age at the time 
of entrance. 

An honorable discharge from 
last school or college attended. 

The scholastic requirements are 
the same as those of the other 
Colleges in South Carolina. De- 
tails are given in catalogs. 

Hazing is forbidden by the laws 
of the State as well as the laws of 
the College. Therefore, the Board 
of Trustees has ruled that no ap- 
plication shall be accepted unless 
the applicant has filed with the 
Registrar of the College a pledge 
of prescribed form not to indulge 
in hazing. 


RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES 

The College contributes to the 
salaries of four resident ministers 
who conduct divine services and 
pastoral work among the cadets 
in barracks. There is a flourishing 
Sunday School and Y. M. C. A. 
with two salaried Secretaries. A 
$78,000 Y. M. C. A. building was 


completed January, 1916. 
COST 

The cost for any of the twelve 
regular four-year courses or the 
Two-year Textile course is ap- 
proximately $162.61 per session. 
This amount covers’ uniforms, 
board, room, heat, light, water, 
laundry and all fees except tuition. 
Tuition is $40.00 additional, to 
those who are found able to pay. 

The cost of the One-Year Agri- 
cultural Course is approximately 
$132.86. This amount covers the 
same items as are listed above. 

EK. O: F. ¢. 

Clemson College has been admit- 
ted to the Senior Division of the 
Reserve Officers Training 
Without incurring the 


Corps. 








obligation 


to enter military service after 
graduation, students who are per- 
mitted to enter this corps receive 
from the Federal Government ap- 
proximately $100.00 during the Jun- 
ior and Senior years. Write for 
details of this opportunity. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
EXAMINATIONS 


The College maintains 169 four 
year scholarships in the Agricul- 
tural and Textile Courses, and 51 
in the One-Year Agricultural 
Course (Oct. 10th to June 7th). 
Each scholarship is worth $100 and 
free tuition. Scholarship and en- 
trance examinations are held at 
the county court houses at 9 a. m. 
July 13th. Write for full informa- 
tion in regard to the scholarships 
open to your county next session, 
and the laws governing their 
award. It is worth your while to 
try for one of these scholarships. 

Students not competing for 
scholarships will be credited with 
any examinations successfully 
passed on the above date. 

Free tuition is granted 
certain conditions. 


under 








NEXT SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 13, 1917. 
WRITE AT ONCE TO W. M. RIGGS, President. 


Clemson College, S. C., for Catalog, Scholarship Blanks, Etc. 


If you delay, you may be crowded out. 
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We will pay 50c per pound, 
for good, clear, unwashed 
delivered Elkin, N. C. 


will be proportionately 


you right. 


on each bag. 


CHATHAM MFG. C0., 


CASH FOR WOOL. 


If the wool is burry or sandy, or 
otherwise not first-class, the 
less, but ship 
us your wool]; you know we will treat 


Be sure to mark your name 


ee 


cash, 
wool 


price 


ELKIN, N. C. 








We save you more than ever this season on honestly built, reliable Bugzies,« 
» Runabouts, Surries, Farm Wagons and all Vehicles. Greet the driving sea- 


son witha classy newfbuggy. Spotless vehicles are strictly high grade 
a nteed rigs—made of tough close-grained highland hickory- 
/\ first class material and honest construction throughout. Our new 
models represent the utmost for the money. Write for catalog. 


\) The Spotiess Co., 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 











Mars Hill College 


Cuba and District of Columbia. 


R. OORE, President, 


Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, drew 
380 young men and women last year from 59 coun- 
ties in North Carolina, and from 9 other States, 


Why? Send for Catalog and ask our RS H 


HILL, N. C. 





New varieties, new pictures 


(four in color), new descrip- 
tions of trees, shrubs, fruits 
for the South. 

Send Today for a Copy. 





DURABLE ROOFING 


Extra Good—Low Priced. 


Complete with Large Head Nails, Lap Cement. and 
Directions for Laying in Center of Each Roll. 

Per Roll of 108 Sq. $0.75 
Per Roll of 108 Sa. 





Write for Samples 
ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS COMPANY, 
Richmond, Va. 








BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. ‘If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times 20 cents a word, ete. 
Each word. number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and address) 
counts as a separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. 
seems high, remember it would cost you $1,400 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 











MACHINERY 


“No. ¥ Cloverleaf Manure’ Spreader—Price $30. Ed- 
gar Lewis, Green Hill, N. 


“New Ontario Grain Drills at Be 
ste bm out below factory prices; 8-dis 
, f.o.b.; cash. Fountain & Co. 





\ins—Closing 
50; 9-dise, 
Fountain, N. 






For Sale or Exchange—35- omeny International gaso- 
line engine and 2 seventy-saw Lummus_ gins com- 


plete. Will sell cheap or will exchange for 35-horse 
or 20-horse International Cawsen Tractor. W.. His 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga., Route 1. 


HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 


wee 

Reliable Patan) to Sell Fruit Teen, Ornamental Tre es, 
Pecan Trees. Light, pleasant work. Good profits. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


~ Summer Work for Teachers, Farmers, College Boys, 
and others. Sell fruit trees, pecan trees, ornamentals, 
ete. Light work and good pay. Smith Lros., Dept. 
26, Concord, Ga. 


LIVESTOCK 











WAR ARRAN Aes 
BERKSHIRES 
“Large Berkshires. Stone “Gate Farm, Petersburg, 
Virginia. 
Registered Berkshire Pigs—Bred right and fed 


right. H. 8S. Branch, Berzelia, Ga. 


“Anything in_ the Berkshire Line—A specialty on 
boars. P. O. Myhand, West Point, Ga., Route 1. 


~ Berkshires—Pigs, service boars and bred gilts. 
James raves, American National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va 











- ‘ DUROC-JERSEYS 


Duroc- e-Jersey Pigs— Three months old. G. T. Yagel 
& 3 Son, Chase City, Va 


Registered Durocs—C hoice. p' pigs, bred right, 
right. Claude Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
™Duroe- Jersey Pigs—Extra fine, of best blood. 
ch. 


gree with each pig. $8 eac 
Turner, Winnsboro, N. C. 





priced 


“Pedi- 
8 weeks old. Alex 





Fine pure- -bre 0 Duroc Boar Pigs—Sons ‘of our great 
son of Defender. Registration papers furnished. 
Knapp School, Nashville. Tenn. 


Six Good Duroc Cholera Immuned Service 
Weighing 200 pounds. Will 
as they last. 


30ars— 
sell at $35 each as long 
Brier Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 


Six Good Duroe Cholera Immuned_ Service 
Weighing 200 pounds. Will sell at $35 
as they last. Brier Hill Plantation, 


For ee ceetered. 
Defender Boar, also 
and Defender Pigs, 
tlebaum, 


3oars— 
> each as long 
Thomasville, Ga. 
Defender Sows—Dred to a 
istered. Orion Cherry King 
15 sie 60 pounds. Jas. D. Quat- 
Prosperity, S. C. 
HAMPSHIRES 
For Sale—Registered 

Graham Moore, Charlotte, 


— OL Cs. 


Hampshire hogs, all ages. 
N. C. 





r Sak I. C. Pigs. Registered stock. Oak 
Lawn ‘Stock Md Mooresville, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINA 


Registered 


Choice Poland-China 
strain. Sire from litter of twelve. 
class. $10. S. M. Goodman, 


Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type bred sows 
and gilts, service boars, pigs, both sexes, no kin. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Write now. W. W. Johnson, 
Danville, Ky. 


Pigs— Prolific 
Thousand- pene 
Mooresville, N. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


For Sale—Extra fine cls Angus Bull. 
ningham _Farm, Lancaster, 8. 


~ GUERN a 


Pure Guernsey Bull—3 years. Knapp School, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 





Cun- 








~Registe red May Rose Spetueey Bull Calves for Sale. 
G. M. Ww allac e, _ Falmouth, 


HEREF ORDS” 


"For Sale—Polled Hereford bull, 3 years old. Reg- 
istered. W. A. Green, Selma, N. C. 


HOLSTEINS 
Holstein Heifer Calves—Nicely marked, 





from heavy 


milkers. Fernwood Farm, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
Holstein Calves—Both sexes, 15-16ths pure, $25 
each. Crated for shipment anywhere. Edgewood 


Farm, Star Route, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


A Pair of Heifer Calves—Sired | by a 3l- Db. “pull, 
and a bull calf, grandson of Hengerveld De Kol anc 
out of a 17-Ib. butter cow, for $250. Other young 





stock of both sexes for sale at all times. Bellevue 
Farm, ¢ Gaithersburg, Md. 
JERSEYS 
Mod- 


~~ Registered Jersey Bull Calf—Good “breeding. 
___ Oakwood Farm, Mooreville, N. C. 


erate price. 








RED POLLS 


Polled bull calf, six 
Registered. $100 takes him. H. N. 


3argain—First-class Red 
months old. 





Lewis, Serry Ferry, Ky. 
DOGS 
~ Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, Herndon, 
Virginia. 


“Young Pointer—Well trained, $15. Henry White, 


Bladenboro, N. C. 


“Pair Well Trained “Hounds, 

J. J. Frey, _Fairforest, 8. C. 
“Lewellen Setter Pups for 
. G. Henry, Nashville, N. C 


| Pure-bred_ Shepherd at emales, $2.50; 
$5. TT. S. Ounby, Chapanoka, N. C€., Route 1 


Half Airedale, Half Collie Pups—Four 
male; two dollars, female. L. G. 

Inn, 8. €. 

Pure-bred Shepherd Pups—Males, $5; 
2.50. Smart and healthy. 
South Carolian. 
Solid White American Pit Bull Terrier—4 months 
old. Descended from most noted pit winners in 


for Cypress Incubator. 





~ Sale—14 weeks old. 





males, 





dollars, 
Hughes, Fountain 


females, 
Jones Farm, Kershaw, 











America. Pocitively dead game. No bad _ habits. 
First eighteen dollars gets him. Harry Sellers, 
Sellers, S. C. 

HIORSES AND JACKS 
Good Two- ~year- old Jack for Sale—$225. Cc. Russell, 


Jeffress, Va. 


For Sale—One black team, ~ horse 5, gelding, 6 
weigh twenty-eight. Grand farm team. Guaranteed 
sound and good workers. To be_ seen at Cottage 
Jalley Farm. Geo. Foskett, Randolph, Va. 


SHEEP 
“For Sale—Four pure-bred Hampshire ram lambs 
Pedigree and transfer furnished at time of sale. Write 
Office of Beef Cattle and Sheep Investigations, Box 
| 237, _West Raleigh, N. C. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


~ For Sale—Holstein and 
Stock Farm, Mooresville, N 

E. Rowell, Hanover, Va., offers registered herd 
yearling boar, 2 bred gilts, also pigs by Half Ton 
| boars from dams that weigh seven hundred. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANDALUSIANS 


Andalusians—Great« st layers. Eggs, 
lie Bolick, Conover, N. C 


BLACK SPANISH 


Spanish—Most beautiful, 


gre atest. lay- 
Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. 











Jersey Cattle. Oak Lawn 
Cc. 








| Beautiful B lue 
| $1 sitting. _ Les 
| 





, $1 sitting. 





| LEGHORNS 


Pure-bred Brown Leghorns for 
| dollar. cS 


Sale—Fifteen eggs, 
Dover Mull, 
Sz ale—Single 
1.25 each. 

» Ala. 


Shelby, N. ¢ 


Comb White 
Alabama 


Leghorn yearling 
Leghorn Farms Co. 








ROCKS 





| A Trio of Two-year-old Barred Rocks— (Pullet 
bred.) From the best blood obtainable. Price, $12 
Ernest Patton, Pendleton St., Greenville, 8S. C. 




















PLANT SOME SPANISH PEA- 
NUTS NOW 


On Good Land You May Plant up to 
July 15—They Are a Money-Mak- 
ing Crop and Weeders Eliminate 
Hand Hoeing 
HE price of 
Virginiz 


is double the 


North Carolina and 
Bunch peanuts at present 
normal price of farmers’ 
The price of Spanish peanuts 
is more than dou- 
ble the normal. 
This is due to 
the fact that 
peanuts are being 
more generally 
recognized as im- 
portant human 
food, and_ their 


stock. 


along with other 
food products. 
These prices are also likely to cone 
tinue because there is a grave short- 
age of all animal and vegetable oils 
which draws heavily upon peanut oil 
to meet such demands as have here- 
ofore been met from other sources. 
Peanuts rank very high both in con- 
tent of protein and oil, the Spanish 
often furnishing more than 50 per 
cent oil. 


MR. BROWNE 


Not only has the Spanish variety 
the highest content of oil, but it pos- 
sesses the added advantage of matur- 
ing in from eighty to ninety days, and 
may be planted on fairly good land 
till the middle of July. Furthermore, 
the Spanish peanut is much surer of 
making a crop than the larger varie- 
ties. They produce a relatively small 
per cent of pops, even when lime and 
plaster are not used. 


Plant Stubble Land to Peanuts 


EVERAL communications 

come to my office from the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
urging the importance of a large 
acreage in peanuts this year in order 
to help out the world’s food supply. 
Let me suggest that on sandy loam 
soils the farmers plant a part of their 
stubble land, from which the grain 
crop has been removed, in Spanish 
peanuts. Every acre which grew a 
grain crop in the spring should be 
planted to peanuts, soy beans or cow- 
peas, three of the most valuable food 
crops known to the South. 


have 


Allow me, at the risk of frequent 
repetition, to call attention to the im- 
portance of the proper cultivation of 
the peanut. Farmers naturally take 
more interest in giving careful atten- 
tion to the cultivation of peanuts 
when they are worth eight cents a 
pound than when they are selling at 
from two to three cents. The most 
valuable cultivation given the peanut 
is that given the soil before the 
young plants are up, and that given 
while the plants are young. 

Use the Weeder 
RACTICALLY all of the cultiva- 
tion of the peanut crop should be 

done in June and early in July, and if 
taken in time can be done more 
cheaply than is the case with any 
other of the clean cultured crops. Be- 
cause of their hardy growth and the 
tenacity with which the tap-root fas- 
tens itself into the soil the peanut is 
rather hard to destroy. The weeder 
may be run over the field diagonally 
in two directions with practically no 
injury to the young plants. Precau- 
tion must be taken however, not to 
run the weeder over the field till the 
young plants are up. The plantlets 
are quite tender as they are coming 
through the surface and easily broken 
off by the fingers of the weeder 

By agnichalninsng methods I have out- 
lined, expensive hoe work may be 
segetioglls eliminated, and a twelve- 
year-old boy with a mule and weeder 
can do ten times the work he can do 
with a hoe. And take it from one 
who has done both, he would rather 
use the weeder two to one than the 
hoe. 

T. E. BROWNE 


West Raleigh, N. C. 


| 


price has gone up | 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Make the most of your opportunity. Feed 
ensilage. It contains by far a larger per- 
centage of food value and produces milk, 
beef, mutton and pork at lower cost than 
any other feed. 


Plymouth Ensilage Cutters 


od for themselves and return big profits. 
oved by the biggest silo state in the 
country. 


Piymouth cutters for every silo 
need. 


Simple, safe, automatic in operation, 
economical and durable. 

Backed by 25 years of ‘‘know how."* 

Cuts work, cuts expense and ine 

creases profits on the Dairy Farm, 


This Book Free 


The Plymouth catalog describes 
‘the machine you ought to have. 
Write for your copy. It’s yours free. 


Plymouth Fdry. & Mach. Co. 
Dept.700 Plymouth, Wis. 





BOHON is 
Smashing 








Get My Free Book 


My remarkable, big, new 
book shows everything 
you_ want—covers 

ind of vehicle and harness. 
Prices smasried. More styles. 


-shipments_— lower prices. 
Wate me today. D. T. Bohon, Pres. 
THE D. T. BOHON COMPANY 
10Main Street, Harrodsburg, Ky. 








KELLY-DUPLEX “corren na" 
Grinding Mill 


Pea vine hay, 
sheaf oats, 
kaffir corn, and milo 
maize in the head, 

either separately or mixed 
in varied proportione with 
corn on the cob, with or with- 
outshucks,seed oats, rye, bar« 
ley, corn and ail othergrains, 
Grinds Velvet Beans 
and Vines 


Four plates—a double 

: set, grinding at the 
same time accounts for its large capacity. 

Perfect regulation, fine, medium or coarse grinding. 

For capacity, easy running and uniform * sega the 

Gasoline Engines. Write for free catalog. 

DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box 513, “Springfield, oO. 








—— OXFORD COLLEGE —— 
Oxford, N. C. 


Preparatory and College Classes. 
Courses in 


Music Business 
Art Pedagogy 
Home Economics Expression 


Sunday School Teachers Training 
Specialists in All Departments. 
Apply for Catalog. 

F. P. HOBGOOD, Pres. 


WILLIAMS "232"? MILL 


SAVE money by grind- 
ing your owngrain. MAKE 
money grinding for your 
neighbors. Increase food 
value 25 per ct. to sioe 
feeding ground inste: 
whole grain. Doit witha 
WILLI AMS Mi LL, the ¢ 
fastest, cleanest grind- 
ing, men Brg ance th proof rear 
millmade. Newscreen- tes 
ing device protects : 
bubrs from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain before grinding wich insures ex- 
tra pure, high-grade meal, Ca_. iron fan case 
and grain spout, new oiling s stem, long- 
wearing, thoro-grinding, pebt' sione grit 
burhs. Insist on theimproved W!LLIAMS~ 
the difference isinside. Catalog free. 

WILLIAMS MILL MFG. CO., BOX.27,' RONDA, N.C. 
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Saturday, June 23, 1917] 
WYANDOTTES 





White Wyandottes are Great ~Layers—Bges, $ $1.20 20 
postpaid. Sunuyside, Jonesville, t 
PIGEONS 


Red Carneaux and Liome r Pigeons for 3 Sale—Mated, 
i, N 

















bande od and working. Looker, C lon, 
BE. ANS 
~ Early re hinese Velvet Leans—The rankest grow ing 
early variety, two dollars fifty cents per bushel Lest 
for oil building and for hay. Dan Bro awning, 
i , Ga. 
BERMUDA 
yuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma _ Vailey. 
new crop. Free samples and pianting instruc- 











i Thousands of satisfied customers. The South’s 
bes pasture grass. Price, 37ec in 100 pounds; 40¢ 
pound, smaller lots. Delivered your station. R. 8S. 
Stitt & Son, Drawer A, Yuma, Arizona. 


CABBAGE 


Summer and Fall Cabbage Plants—Ready now. Fine, 
Tlardy stock. Waketields or Flats, dollar fifty thou- 
sand; ten thousand, dollar quarter, f.o.b. express. 
Farmers’ Plant Co., Martin’s Point, S. C 


CORN 


Corn—Grown successfully for 

Examine North Carolina Experi- 
5 yea 5 peck; two 
Mrs. 


records 5 
bushel. Scotland 








Siges T-Ear Seed 
more than 20 years. 
ment Stations’ 
pecks, $2. oar $4 
Neck, N. 


rs. 
Noah B ‘ges, 


~ PEAS | 


io OwWDE as—Any quantity. ~~ Write ‘ Robert Hackney, 
for pric es. 


Durham, _ N. C.,_ 
“Peas, Peas for Sale—Any _ 
y. Write for prices. W. H. 





Reng ty. ~ Trons a 
Franks, Warthen, 








3.25 per bushel, 
to save time. If 
Long, Silver- 


“Choice Seed Field Peas for Sale at $3 
f.o.b. here. Send check with order 
sold out will promptly return. H. 
street, 8. C. 











Iron Peas, $3.90 per bushel; Whippoorwill peas, 
$3.65 per bushel; Red Ripper peas, r bushel : 
Wouderful or Unknown peas, per bushel; Mixed 

: 3.65 per bushel. Kirby Seed Company, Gaff- 

PECAN TREES 

“All About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. bass 

Pecaii Company, Lupeerton, Miss. 
POTATOES 
“Triumph — Potato Plants and Vine Cuttings—$1.50 


thous and. J. B. 


“Early 
thousand. 


Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala 
Triumph Potato 
McKinney 


‘uttings— 
Minette, 


Vine ¢ 
Bros., Bay 


Imp roved 
$1.75 per 
Alabs uma. es 


“Lockout Mountain Seed 
bushel or $1.25 per —_ } 
$4.75 bushel, or $1.25 per wel 
small size, $3.75 bushel, or $1 
Cc ompany, Gaffney, N. C 


_MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PL 


Cabbage, 
postpa id, 
for T5e, 


per 
een Mountain potatoes, 
Spalding Rose No. 4, 
peck. Kirby Seed 






sh Potatoes—$1.75 





LANTS| 


= lants—100 
express, 1,000 


Sect, Collard and Tomato 
1l5e. 1,000 postpaid, $1. By 
Plant Farm, Ulah, N. C. 


Nice Cabbage Plants—$1.50 thousand; sweet pota- 
.. bn d eae) $2.50; 10,000, $20; lettuce, $1.50; col- 
» $2. Cash, Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, mh a. 


~ Plant for Succession—Tomato plants, $1.5 per 
thou 1d; Cauliflower $2 per thousand; C "ollerd 
pl $2 per thousand; Celery plants, $3. 50. per 
SHOU and. - aie Seed Co., Hickory Seed Co., 
Hickory, N. 


We Will a "Spe ot Cash for all varieties 
rye and oats, Southern bur clover, crimson 
hairy vetch, winter barley, seed whest, etc. 
what you will have for sale. Bloomfield 
Seed Co., Monticello, Fla. 


MISCELL ANEOUS 


~ 

Be st Feed on “Market and Lowest Price—‘ ‘Gube rnut”’ 
Meal, at $35 ne f.o.b. Winston. Contains 20 per 
cent protein. Cash with order. Winston Grain Co., 
Ww inston- Salem, i ©. 








of seed 
clover, 
Yrite us 
Nursery & 


Molasses, 





Fresh Sup ply of our Famous Sugar House 
to be shipped from Winston, N. C., at 45¢ gallon, in 
5 and 10-gallon kegs. Order at once before supply 
exhausted. _ Cash with order. Winston Grain Co., 
Winston- Salem, N. C. 


For Sale—Nice grade Tunis sheep and lambs and 
race Shorthorn heifer calves. Also Single Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, and stock Send me your 
inquiries. No te yable letters. C. J. Ju 


son, Horatio, S. 


PRINTED 


eges 


to answer 


STATIONERY 













Bieark Stationery Printed—36 sheets of blank Dente 
ina 10 cents This is approximately 
$3 a wets. You can get printed stati pecsed 

ehout the same price. It is false economy to u-e 

your farm is worth SE it is 





d representative in the shi of a 
er Head. A _ post card will bring 
today. Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, 


North Carolina. 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see Jand for himself before buyiny. 
Lut no man is-permitted to offer land for sale in 
ouc paper unless he shows us satisfactory referen- 
ecs as to his honesty and business responsibility. 











Write for oe of farms for sale. Joe 


Gold baru 
300 acres, Rear town, 
$3,809. Box 12, Victoria, 
If It’s a Farm. You Want—Write A. Paul, 
Washin«ton, N. C., where the fish and oysters ‘grow. 


Farm Lands—Would like to have 
price of good farms, on public road, 
Nothing with fancy prices. Box 442, 

ccellent Grain Farm—112 
prvements; yiels considerable 
’; half cleaered; 7 miles 
2 miles of sandclay road. 
sell Siale or all of it. Jno. P. Smith, 
Novi h Carolina. 


A. Parker, 


phone, R. F. D., cleared, 
Va. 


description 
with buildings. 
Raleigh, N. © 
acres, Jays well, im- 
over average for this 
south of Reidsville, 
) ain. Will 
Owner, Forshee, 















Attention Farmers—Own a farm of you your own, Three 
hunred rich, choice, eastern Oklahoma and Northern 
Louisiana farms for ‘sale and rent on easy terms. We 
have already- located hundreds of families in the 
South who have made good. Best opportunity ever 
offered to farmers to get homes of tl own direct 
from the owner. Write James P. Allen, Claremore, 
Oki: alioma. 


Three and ‘Five- ‘re City 
most in city limits of Richmond, Va 
FL city lots, with bungalow and other 

s less than a city lot. Easy gl 
cliniats Good jobs in Richmond.” (Po oulation 200, 
For particulars and excursion ates, address 
Industrial Agent, Che caeaee & Ohio 
Room 606, Richmond, Va. 








Farms—Very fertile. Al 
Farm 2 

improve 
terms. Delighiful 





. Crawley, 
road, 


Rai? 





Farm—<A bargain for the homeseeker 
the alfalfa and dairying regions of 
On a good road, four miles from city of 
three thousand, with churches, modern schvols, cream- 
ery and markets for all produce. Three hundred 
fourteen acres, one hundred acres black land, good 
pasturage and some timber on place, $2,706 modern 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








BULLS AND 


Golden Lads, Golden 
Tormentor, Oxford 
families. 








TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


You know there is no better 
blood than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices. 






HEIFERS OF 


Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Lads and Eminent 


Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelied. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 

















POLAND CHINA, Pe 


Plantation 
Mares. 
Delivery 
Wants, 


Walkers, 
First cost—F 
Guaranteed. 





“Bohemian King 2410" Allen S. Edelen, Own 


KENTUCKY SADDLERS 
MAMMOTH JACKS 
Prem eg bbe tg and JERSEY CATTLE—— 


oeciemsatiesaccemcaatine ita ot a 
——.-SHETLAND Ponies and MULES-—— 
Registered Stallions and 


TRE GLENWORTH FARMS, 








aa oe and DUROC 


3reeders’ Prices. 
Write us fully 


Safe 
your 


er, Burgin, Ky. tue Grass King” 





BERKSHIRES 


PPL ID 





Several Fine, Registered 
BERKSHIRE BOARS—— 
8 to 10 
months old. 
Ready for 
service 

Price: 

30 to $40 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, 

Durham, North Carolina. 























—Big Prolific Poland-Chinas— 


BREEDERS 






March pigs that are real herd 


They carry the blood of the 
boars and brood sows living. 
$35 TAXES THE BEST. 
R. A. FARRIER, 
Sinking Creek, Virginia. 























POLAND-CHINA PiGS—— 


From extra large boars and massive sows. 
All pure-bred and resistered. 


T. E. BROWN, MURFREESBORG, TENN. 











--—LARGE BERKSHIRES—-- 


eimai en 25th—Champion Boar 
GREENWOOD TONG FELLOW—Junior Charapion 


I won fret om sow 


po pigs; 
months pis. 


first on under six 
8 weeks ol! Diss, $16 pair; 3 to 4 
months ok!, $20 to $5 pair. res ve to thirteen 


to litter. Three five months old Boars, $15 each. 
W. H. HUDSON, Route 3, Timmonsviile, S. C. 














and 





home, barn and stables, five tenant houses. Offered 
for a short time with all improvements at $27.50 per 


acre, $1,000 down and the rest on long terms at six | 
per cent, or 5 per discount off the whole price asked 
for cash. Address Box 348, Macon, Miss. } 


—BiG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS— 


pound herd boar. Cholera immune for life 
H Heavy boned sons aid grandsons af my 
tered in your name, February and 


each, 
S. R. THOMPSON, 


and regis- 
3305, 1,000- 
March Pigs, $15 
GALLION, ALA. 


TAMWORTHS 





PIGS, bred GILTS and BOARS 


TAMWORTE i for service, for sale et 














BERKSHIRES ——— 


Am offering a nice lot of high-class pigs, 
Mammoth Duke 2nd, Sambo’s Vain Rival, ive 
Black 3rd, and out of larce, prolific sows. ythi 
registered and guaranieed. Write for prices and 
description. LEROY HALL, Hilisboro, N. C. 





ESSEX 


“PURE. BRED ESSEX, “POLAND. 
CHINAS AND DUROC PIGS 


Essex bred and open Sows and Gilts. Registered 
Poland service Uoar for $35. Angora Goats. Jersey 


Cattle. J. E. COULTER, Connellys Springs, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEY __ 











DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION 


The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 
wants of the people. We can supply for immediate 
delivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us 
on time. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 
Four Big Bone Type Duroc Boars 








Cherry red, nine months old. Long, heavy set 
fellows, ready for e service, weight 175 to 
225 pounds each. Eligible Registration. Price $25 


te $33 and $27.50 each, according to the weights 














Ore 7% Holstein 4 Jersey Cow and 
Male Calf Two Weeks Old. 

Cow eight years, milks easy, four gallons day; 

she weighs about 900 pounds. Price only $85. 

She is a fine family cow, very gentle. 

J. E. WIGGINS, Sunbury, N. C. 

Duroc-Jerseys 

Fall Boars and Spring Pigs from high-bred prize 
winning stock. Write us your wants. Everythins 
registered. Everything guaranteed. 
J. J. JORDAN & SONS, McCullors, N. C. 





THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS ———— 
Spring Boars out of daughter of Old Perfect Top Col., 
a Grand Champion. Boars and Sows sired by S. © 
King the Col. No. 72777. Out of litters of 12 and 14, 
each $15, registered. litter of 10 by 
John’s Orion Again, Send check 
at once THE 
D. J. Simmons, 


rome 


4, rr ae of 


©: 1. C6 


Spring Pigs all 


Prop., 





0 i t.'s 





Choice Young soars yrit 
full deseripiion, also prices. Unti vd, a choice ¢ 
months old Gilt Will book orders for fall pis 
Write for circular, also_prices. 
R. Q@. OWEN, | A A a BEDFORD, VA. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


Bred Gilts and Early Spring Pigs 
now ready for shipment. Famous 
for growing into 1.000-Ib. weights 
Tracked by a guarantee to please. 
Also Angus. You will win if the 
last word is from J. P. Vissering, 
Box 7, Alton, Illinois. 


POLAND 
CHINAS 











reasonable prices. well bred and none but good 
individuals offered fe " pom 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. Lybrook, Mgor., R. 1, Winston-Saiom, N. C. 
TAMWORTH All ages, English, Canadian 
or American bred. 


Largest Exhibition Herd in the South. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FA 





M, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 





Tamworths—Durocs—Essex 











Two Grade Gilts, 2 3% Durocs, ™% Essex, 3% to 3 
| months in farroy Duroc male. That sell from 
| $30 to $35 each. 

J. E. WIGGINS, Sunbury, N. C. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ANGUS ANGUS 








BULLS, COWS 
ae A Ps sch a 























20 head from 5 gearing to 4 years old. 

| TWO HOLSTEIN BULLS—2 months old 

| ONE HOLSTEIN BULL—12 months old. 

| Apply to 

| J. A. GLADNEY, 

|] Osborne, Missis$ippi. 
1 C Both sexes, all ages, best 

ANGUS ATTLE strains. Bulls ready for ser- 


vice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
exceptionally hangsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


GUERNSEYS 


Four Pure-bred Bulls for Sale 


1 Pure-bred Registered Guernsey Bull, 
1 Pure-bred Re: ered Hereford Bull, 
1 Pure- is Registered Hereford Bull, 
old 
1 Pure- bred Registered Hereford Bull 
months old. 
HAMILTON CARHARTT PLANTATION, 
R. F. D. No. 6, Rock Hill, S. C. 








2 years old! 
5 years old. 
18 months 





Calf, 2 











SHCRTHORNS 


\\|||!|| RAISE MORE BEEF ||) 


Mr. Farmer and Mr. Cattle Raiser:—You will in- 
crease your beef output by using registered Short 
horn Bulls. The Shorthorn is the great improver. 


| § Mr. Dairyman:—Select your Bull from a Short- 
horn strain showing a milk tendency. The calves 
from I'm will sell readily and at higher prices 
and the milk flow wil be maintained. 





Use onty Pure-bred Registered Bulls. 
help you secure them. 


We will 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 
































13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGS, ILL. 
x 14 Y 

— SHORTHORNS ——- 

RED BULL—Scotch, 9 months, 800 pounds $250.00 

| ROAN BULL—S months, 700 Ibs., Scotch $250.00 
RED HEIFER—A Village Maid of besi 
broecing, 19 months old and bred to 

| to Good Count ....cccscccccccccesee 00.00 

| BLANTYRE FARM 
| Meridian, Mississippi. 
= 











Fa mh 

Purebred Registered 

“ HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


$53,200 Paid for Holstein Bull Calf. The greatest 
tribute to the superiority of Holstein-Friesian 
Cattle was paid in the auction sale at Worcester, 
Mass., June 7 and 8, where a Holsteii ‘ 
brought $53.2 0, a Holstein cow $ 

Holstein Heifer $18,000. 143 animals 
for $296,470, or an average of about 
head. In 1916 at Detroit, Mich., 








and a 
were sold 
$2,073 per 
140) animals 





were sold for an average of $1,173 per head. This 
great increase in selling values is pro: of conclu- 
sive of Holstein poi wiarjty, partly cue to Hol- 


steins raising in the past year all world’s 7-day 
records for mitk and butter. The world’s record 
for butter in 7 days is now over 50 pounds. 
Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y., Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 














—— “MOHEGANITES” 
Pure-bred 


¥ ° » ° 
Holstein - Friesians 
We offer a few well 
bred Bull Calves 
and Heifer Calves. 
MOHEGAN FARM, 
Box B, Peekskill, N. Y. 











BUY HOLSTEINS NEAR HOME 


Pure-bred Registered Stock. all 
bar for sale at lt times. 











Just now we are off ing 
FIFTY BULLS 
Six months to two years old, twenty of them 
ready for immediate service. 
UM FARMS, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
.... ail 








High-grade Holstein Heifer Calves 








Teautify marked. Sired by pure-bred, registered 
Bull. » crated, sos 

THEODORE CLARK STOCK FARM 
Mozroe, Orange County, New York. 





Both sexes of va- 
rious ages; tuber- 


Kentucky Holsteins 
culin tested. Spien- 


did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 

WILSON & BOWLES. Bardstown. Ky 
BLUE GRASS HOLSTEINS sect’ semates, 
Fashionably bred Service Bulls from high record dams. 


Tuberculin tested. Satisfaction guaranteec. Reason- 
able prices. Splendid bull calves of rich breeding, 
KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM. Bardstown, Ky. 
Sheboygan County Holsteins 
Are bred for production. We have nicely marked, 
high-grade Heifer Calves at $20 each, crated. Rezis- 
tered Bull Calves, $50 and up. egistered Heifer 
Calves, $100 and up. 


CEDAR HILL STOCK FARM, Box 97, Piymouth, Wis. 
JERSEYS 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


WE will glad- 
ly mail on 
request the 1917 
issue of “ Meri- 
dale Jerseys,” the 
business story of a 
business herd 


AYER & McKINNEY 


300 Chestout Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






































{____ MELVILLE FARM —— | 


—Sale of — 
PONIES AND JERSEY CATTLE 
Don’t Forget—August Ist. 


Buy a Pony for your little boy or 
girl. 
16 BEAUTIFUL PONIES 
All sizes and colors. 
For Catalog, write 
R. W. SCOTT, Prop., 
Melville Farm, Haw River, N. C. 

. 








J 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. 


We will gladly 





make a special club on any papers you may 
| wish. 
One letter, one money order—and it's all 


1 
' attended to. 


i THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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GRESSIVE FARMER 


OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 1341 Conway Building. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
: six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions, If 
paid wholly tn i diwes tan years, “$1.50; three years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more 
without agent's commissions, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 
OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


bscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can get The Progressive 
toum Pag your “tor $1.50. A club of three yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 















Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


WE WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be @ deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber ag we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our lability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reMability of all advertising it carries.” 














WANTED: CLOVER EXPERIENCE LETTERS 
B waite cto as it does that clover, particularly crimson, bur and 


white clovers, should be far more extensively planted in the 

South than they are, The Progressive Farmer will on July 28 
issue a Clover Special that will deal particularly with these great 
crops. 


As a winter cover crop to keep the land from washing away; as a 
winter grazing crop for cattle, horses, hogs and chickens; as a nitro- 
gen-gatherer and a crop to plow under in the spring as a fertilizer 
for the corn crop, crimson clover has proved its right to be classed 
among the greatest crops ever brought to this country. As a winter 
grazing plant, bur clover should have a place on every permanent 
pasture in the Cotton Belt. And on many Southern soils white clover 
is a splendid grazing crop. ; 

It is consequently these three winter legumes particularly that we 
wish to have our readers tell us about, that we may pass these ex- 
periences on to others of our readers. We are offering our regular 
cash prizes for the three best letters, with payment at regular rates 
for all others used. We would also like to have a number of espe- 
cially good pictures of clover fields. 

Remember, we want personal experiences, briefly and pointedly 
told, and get all letters to us not later than July 14. 














CASH PRIZES FOR MARKETING EXPERIENCES 


ULY 14 we issue our annual “Marketing and Codperation Special,” 

and every reader is asked to send an experience letter for it. Send 

letters about any form of codperation with neighbors, and then 
any ideas or experiences on the marketing problem, no matter 
whether individual or codperative. Tell us about grading, packing, 
shipping or selling corn, cotton, cotton seed, tobacco, hay, potatoes, 
fruit, vegetables, hogs, cattle, milk, poultry, eggs or other farm 
products. We offer $7.50, $5:-and $3.50, respectively, for the three most 
helpful letters, and our usual cash rates for all other letters pub- 
lished. Mail to us before June 30. 











The Lumber Question 


can be settled for all time with a Southern Portable Engine and 
Saw Mill. Don’t let your buildings go to rack simply because 
lumber is high—doubtless you have an unlimited supply of 
timber, and this outfit will save you dollars, time and temper. 


Your Neighbors 
all need lumber. With 
: oo 3 t....this outfit you can saw 
fe %, ¢ we .. for them—not only mak- 
| ge 6 ing it pay for your mill, 

but net you 
real money. 

Write for catalogue H for full particulars. We 
have been making good machinery for nearly 
fifty years and can fillyour wants. Write today. 
We can make you liberal terms, 


Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 


Jackson, Tennessee. 
(A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) 























Built for Service 























TYPE J GASOLINE ENGINES 


E Oo oO Ss cna ce 1% TO 500 HORSE POWER 
Have been the standard for more than 28 years. Why experiment with 
inferior engines when you can be assured of best results by using the 
“FOOS”. The first cost may be a little higher but the ‘‘FOOS” 
is the cheapest in the long run. 
Write today for our caialog and best prices. 









We are General Distributors for Virginia and 
North Carolina for FOOS Engines and APPLE- 
TON Corn Huskers. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE C0., Inc. 




















{27 Sycamore St., Petersburg, Va. 

















When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 





How to Get Rich Lands 


(Concluded from page 6, 4th column) 


ditions which have been previously 
discussed as necessary to a rich soil. 
This is especially true in those soils 
where there are already present large 
supplies of those mineral elements 
necessary to a high state of fertility. 
Physical Effects of Humus im the Soil 

ERHAPS the physical effects of 

the presence and decay of organic 
matter in the soil are most important 
of all. They are certainly most ap- 
parent to the farmer. At least, with 
the man who believes in the supply- 
ing of plant foods through the appli- 
cation of commercial fertilizers they 
are of the most vital importance, for 
they insure a larger use by the 
crops of the commercial fertilizers 
applied. A soil well filled with organic 
matter is usually a dark soil, and a 
dark soil, other conditions being the 
same, is a warmer soil. In the South, 


many of our dark soils, which contain 


more humus than the lighter soils, 
are still very cold soils, but this is 
because of other conditions, such as 
lack of drainage. 

But many Southern soils are close 


| and sticky, while others are light, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


the best and if not the only, by far 
the most effective means of overcom- 
ing periods of unequal and insuffi- 
cient rainfall. With humus and drain- 
age the rainfall of the South from 
central Texas eastward to the Atlan- 
tic is ample to make large crop yields 
every year. Even in the dry sections 
well decayed organic matter in the 
soil is of the highest importance in 
holding the water received for the fu- 
ture use of crops. 

As stated, the biological effects re- 
sulting from the addition of organic 
matter are of the greatest importance 
in making available plant foods. A 
large part of the nitrogen in the soil 
comes from the decay of organic mat- 
ter or from the action of bacteria on 
organic matter. That is, nitrogen is 
largely supplied to the crops through 
the action of bacteria on organic 
matter. Indirectly the bacteria, by 
breaking down the organic matter 
also produce’ substances—carbonic, 
nitric and other acids—which make 
other plant foods available for feed- 
ing the crops, as we have already 
stated. The biological effects or ‘bac- 
terial activities in ‘he soil will receive 
more extensive consideration in spe- 
cial articles later in this series. But 
at this time let us fully understand 











Tropic of Capricorn 














“This map,” says the Country Gentleman, 


items. The black line extending along the 


northern limit of wheat-growing areas. The 


“illustrates graphically four important 


upper parts of the continents shows the 


dotted or shaded parts indicate where the 


density of population occurs, each dot representing 500,000 people—notice the congestion 


in China. Great areas of the world have 
sections will also be found indicated on the 


these very important facts.” 


open and sandy. Nothing is so effec- 
tive in improving the tilth or mechan- 
ical conditions of the close, sticky 
soils of the South as the addition of 
organic matter. Along with lime, 
organic matter is about the only 
means we have for preventing our 
heavy soils “running together” and 
becoming hard and cloddy. It will re- 
quire many times more organic mat- 
ter than most of us have ever dream- 
ed of, but when we have added suffi- 
cient we may bring about that crumb- 
ly condition, making our soils less 
sticky, less likely to bake on the sur- 
face and break up in clods and easier 
to work. They will also be able to 
take in, hold and distribute more 
water; more air will enter such a 
soil and it will be easier for the plant 
roots to penetrate all parts and find 
more plant foods. On the other hand, 
the light sandy soils of our coastal 
plain regions, which are now too 
loose and dry out too quickly will be 
made more compact or less porous, 
will hold more water and plant foods 
and give a firmer and better home for 
plant roots when they have been suf- 
ficiently supplied with humus. 

But by all odds the most important 
physical effect of an abundance of or- 
ganic matter in the soil is the greater 
ability which it gives to all kinds of 
soils to hold more moisture and more 
available plant foods, than they now 
possess. A given quantity of a soil 
well filled with organic matter may 
easily hold twice as much water as 
one of a sandy nature deficient in hu- 
mus. When we consider that there is 
scarcely a season during which crops 
do not suffer at some time, because 
of a lack of moisture, we more fully 
appreciate what an increase in the 
water holding power of the soil might 
do to increase crop yields. The addi- 
tion of organic matter to the soil is 





less than twenty inches of rain, and these 
map, as will also the stretches of country 
known as the lands of tropic pests and forests. 


Our world crops greatly depend upon 


that organic matter is essential to the 
life and activities of bacteria in the 
soil and that without this organic 
matter the millions of bacteria which 
are constantly at work for the farm- 
er in his soils are starved and unable 
to work to his best interests. 
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One 12-25 H.P. International 
Harvester Mogul Tractor 


Using Kerosene for Fuel. 
This machine has been used for a few months 
only hauling log trucks on road, and is in first- 
class condition. It is equipped with extra heavy 
rear wheels fitted with Pennsylvania lugs. This 
machine is ideal for road building and repairing 
and farm work. 


2 Studebaker Heavy Log Trucks 


or bed wagons with 40-inch wheels, 6-inch by 
%-inch treads, weighing about 2,200 pounds each. 
These wagons have not seen three months’ service. 
service. 

The Tractor or Wagons can be purchased to- 
gether or separately and at a bargain. 


PATTON PACKAGE CoO., 
Calypso, North Carolina. 

















5 H-P. *742 


Twelve other sizes from 134 
to 22 H 






» -P. Your choice of 
Hit and Miss or Throttle 


on. A 
build engines to suit you, not 
what is cheapest and easiest 
tobuild. Over a quarter mil- 
é ion H-P.in use. erate on 
Kerosene or Gasoline. Longest sold direct to the user. 
Guaranteed 10 years. 3 monthstria!l. Write today 
for New Engine Book and money-saving prices. 

OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
1093 King Street, Cttawa, Kansas. 








EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 








Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 
as 








When writing advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department”’, The Progressive Farmer 








until they are about 3x3 inches, then 
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sawing off 3 inches long and trimming unti 
CANNING TIME they are round. 
ce You have to make two posts, 9 or 10 wick- | 
oo S a wondrous smell of spices ets, any number of balls, and : inany mal- | 
In the kitchen, lets and handles as balls. j 
Most bewitchin’; Checkers and Board.—Checke is another | 
are fruits cut into slices, popular game which can be played at ai | 
1at just set the palate itchin most no cost at all To 
“s the sound of spoon on platter, take a piece of cardboard | 
rattle an’ a clatter; it off into one-inch squares | 
a bunch of kids are hastin’ and color every other squ 
splendid joy of tastin’, pieces of Iboard (24 pis | 
f ant time of year olo if of them on: > | 
days are here! iy be left uncolored or may ve | 
colo i some other color for ‘“‘men.’” if the | & 
gaily bourd is too small to suit the player 1 ¢ 
it ma be made larg \% 
she’s pilin’ ind g ; : 13 
‘em she's wirin’ in pl ne | 
dreamin’ vatches oth games he n : 
h are steamin’ he things he would have to buy. Not o | 
the cares that have been troubli shou t yoy learn to miu thing 
have vanished in the bubblin’ pleasure but he should learn to make neces- 
I'm happy that I'm here sary things for the house, etc. 
canning time of year. Sarepta, La ETHIEL BOYETT. 
{('m sorry for the feller, Comment:—A holly. poplar or mapie board 
That is missin’ vill make a durable checker board, and the 
All the hissin’ “men? may also be made of the wood. The 
the juices, red an’ yeller, reverse side of board may be laid i ’ 
An’ can never sit an’ listen “Fox and Geese” or “Nine Corn 
rattle an’ the clatter cee nen Serene 
+ ~ } P 7 ¢ er ° . . 
ee ae ae ae Selling Alligators to Tourists 
am sorry for the single, 
they miss the thrill an’ tingl WANT to tell you how my brothers made 
endid time of year some spending money. 
1en the canning days are here. We lived on the edge of the Everglades of | 
—Selected, Fiorida where the alligators were plentiful. | 
One summer it was so dry that only a few i 
IE’ HRISTMAS poo!s of water were left and to these pools | 
AUNT BEAD N) C the alligators went My brothers caught | 
(Girls’ i Prize Letter) twenty-two young ones varying in size from | 
wees six to ten inches long These they put in a | 
oe ee sixth grade of Wakelon pen with a tub of water sunk until! the top | 
High $§ decided to ve something to ef st was fevel with the ground rhe vours | 
poor person So we decided to go to TimatO He NCOATA aa Broad) EME Aan Caan 
Beadie’ an old colored woman who as : 
vegetables By the time the tourists began 


alone in a little log house about two oe . 
i : eee coming south for the winter the voung 
‘ee miles from the school building. : 





1 





Miss Ruth (our teacher) asked us to bring Se a eet ee See aR AS: 
ape Sl . : 3 brothers sold them to the Northern people 
little gifts to give her. So we pele We sot-ditts: cents for-the-emalien ones and 
h things as sausage, meat, meal, rice, gal HEIR AS. One. AOS BHGl be HEIL te Ee 
UG FS ODL es Se nteC eec ue larger ones BESSIE SHUMAKER, 
rriday morning before Christmas our 


Utica, Miss., Rt. 5. 





had a Christmas tree, and then ieft to 





Aunt Beadie’s We had a one-horse 


¢ 


wagon and of course al! of us could not ride. Wants America to Win 


» decided thut we would change around 





st part ride at a time I AM a little girl 11 years old. I go to the 
was a long time before we reached her Blythewood graded school. TI finished the 
‘Ko sot of the ron, tied the fifth grade this session and was on the hono. 
and went the door and knocked roll for the session 
she came to the door Miss Ruth told Iam a farmer's daughter and TI know how 


our names and she had to shake 





















each one of us me to help fight the grass I can do it it 
inside the little hut and saw C@N also cook and crochet. I belong to the 
nictures on the wall, and one, a pic- tomato club and also to the cooking club 
of a man whom we all knew. It was My sister won the prize two yeurs ago for 
ak Robert hi. ues She said. she raising the most tomatoes on her tenth acre 
. Cool for I believe I can do as ell as she 
4 é asked her to Our teacher taught u lot of patrioti 
for us ree songs, songs and I can't but be interested in the 
the x for her. war, and I want our country to win 
uld not sing vet rh or loud because 3iythewood, 5. C SARAH BROWN, 
As old, but ijoyed it just the emcees 
one oer Mind Your Plurals 
nN 


ee though box in the plural 


boxes. 


MAKING THINGS FOR AMUSE- rn tira: ot ox shoua be oxen, not 


MENT And remember, though ftleece in the date 


(Boys’ SL Prize Letter) 











to do a farm girl’s work. When they neer 











at rather hard to make, but 
taken they can be made al) right 


4x4 inches, trimming them 


Le ti ylural for goose isn’t v0) 
reeses 
VERYBODY ikes to play games, but all ee 
I : How And remember, though house in the plur 
ire not ab to buy their game ow- 
: is houses 
ivb ) > 1 n, espe ‘ : 
rk ) il of mouse should b i 
> oul > 
nous 
A Croquet set.— po mo yeu0ple 
4 a Mou i tru in tl Dp n i n 
i ‘ ) ay seer 
; Bu ot ) b h 
1 = os 
i not hi 
’ Le a ul 
i ¢ h uy \r i tr i t ’ f € 
a ) i an 
1? i 
j ound t iu i 
: and i 
i i , i h iliet han- a 
i d New C d 
t j = s 4 
h Oid and New Conundrums 
h he n diamet 
id fro ire W HAT tis is alway nd 
i 1 in li Ssolie 
y " \\V it l al meVer rrOW 
ne n ) ir Fron A JUTE d 
re yurths inch n n ! 
T 
about i H , 
! i hand it 4 vetter if 
i \\ 3 Ag 
s ade b fron » t 
*h ' ie round or cta What kin th Ora t 
uY i ymnes a is , s a step-farther. 
tighten the wire then cut it When is a air li d 
lec. tbout 23 inches long, and bend it is sat in. 
¢ } \ on met ot , ret 
ibout ches from each end When is a bonnet not a ymin 


becomes a lady 
What did Adam first plant 


of Eden? His foot.—Exchange 


(al 

















years an 


1igher rate of interest, Liberty 


deep-felt 


That 


your 


EARN YOUR LIBERTY BOND 


For 190 Annual Subscriptions you 
receive a $50.00 Liberty Bond. 


For 200 Annual Subscriptions you 
receive a $100.00 Liberty Bond. 


THERE ARE TWO CONDITIONS: 


First:—Each of these yearly subscriptions 





scription price—$1.00. 


Second:-——Vhe entire number of subscrip- 


iust be received before Scp- 


‘hese bonds mature at the end of thirty 





fifteen vears. Interest will be paid at the 
rate of 3% percent and is payable 
December 13th and June 15th. Liberty 
Bonds are tree from taxes excepting inher- 
itance taxes. If new bonds should be issued 


before the end of the war which bear 


exchanged for them at par. 


ALL THE RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA GUARANTEE LIBERTY BONDS. 


The United States goes to war against war, impelled by 
in her American heart, of putting an end once and for all 
to the barbarism of slaughter, to the barbarism of conquest, to the 
barbarism never so barbarous as since science became its accomplice. 
starry banner, the banner of civilization, of liberty and of 
peace is now converted into the emblem of battles against the reign 
America, mighty America, 


force, of conquest, and aggression. 
merica, needs money as well as 


A 

\ 
from the sale of Liberty Bonds will help to speed liberty, to assure 
liberty, to perpetuate Iberty for the peoples of the earth. 








USE THE FORM BELOW TO SEND US YOUR FIRST 
LIBERTY BOND SUBSCRIPTION. 











TE TN OCR ORE annual 


1 
mission at the regular 
Liberty Bond. 


Names and addresses of the subscribers 











be accompanied by the full sub- 


may be called in at the end of 


3onds may 





[ hereby subscribe for one $ 


Bond for which it is agreed I shall pay by sending you 


gressive Farmer at $1.00 each. 
EURCIGSEM IS! Piienisiesciere vie'e ..... to pay for my first order 
(names and addresses of subscribers 


promise to send the remaining number before Sep- 


tember 15th, and if I do not I will accept cash com- 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N.C. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas. 











} :. deadtinonciio ns a 


\ddress your nearest office.) 











ry! 
i} 











D O N’ f forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
vf to Fhe Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 


Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, 3.00 
Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 








Fisk Gold Bond Tubes are 
RED — there is no higher 
tube quality anywhere 


8 tian Summer months are coming when tubes 
are subjected to their greatest strain. Replace 
any tubes which will not stand up under that 
strain. Forestall inconvenience. 


Don’t chance ruining perfectly good casings with 
worn-out tubes. See to it NOW that your tube 
equipment is right and ready to meet all the con- 
ditions of Summer driving — have complete 
Fisk equipment. 


Fisk Tubes have been of laminated construction 
ever since they were first built —that is, built up 
layer upon layer of pure rubber. 


New Fisk Tubes bought NOW. will give you 


better tire satisfaction and lower up-keep costs 
for the balance of the season. 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 
of N. Y. 
General Offices: Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Fisk Branches in Birmingham, Atlanta, New Orleans, Memphis, Chattanooga, 
Nashville, Greenville, Columbia, Raleigh, Charlotte, Roanoke, Richmond, Okla- 
homa City, The Fisk Co. of Texas, Houston, San Antonio and Dallas. 


Fisk Dealers Everywhere (E) 


If you do not find a Fisk Branch in 
the partial list above that is convenient 
to where you live, write for complete 
list— there may be one nearer you. 








Fisk Pure Fine Para Tubes 
are GREY— the most pop- 
ular tube in the country, 














